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Of the Okiopyle Falls, in Pesmsgfoant 
[With an Engraving. 


HE s:veral branches of the Youghiogery tiv 
| side of the Allegany mountains, After ranni 
they unite and form a large beautiful river, which, . 
the most western ridges of the moufitain, precipitate 
vel ledge of rocis, lying nearly at right angles’ to the 
ver, These flls, called the Ohiopyle falls, are about 
perpendicular height, and the river is perhaps eighty ya 
a casiderable distance below the falls, the water is Ve, 
boi. and foams vehemently, occasioning a centinual mist to rise a). 
it, even? on-day, and in fair weather. The 
runs to 
and.continuing this course for thirty or forty miles, it loses its name by 
uniting with the Monongahela, which comes from the soutmward,” 
and contains, perhaps, twice as much water. These united streams, 
shortly after their junétion, mingle with the waters of the Allegany 
and Pittsburgh, and together form the grand river Ohio, one 


On the Effect of Ruins as Objeds of Sight ond as Sentimental Objedts, 
: [From Aikin’s Letters. } 












river at this piace © 
south-west, but presently winds round to the north-west, _ 
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colonnade, the high roofed cathe 


SM pleasing effect of ruins 

on the eye, may be merely drakaile,andG ic window,with 
the consequence of their having its rich compartments and delicate 
been pists of a grand or beauti- tracery, are aibobjeéts on which the 


ful piece of architeéture. The re- 
lics of Grecian temples, and thea~ 
tes, or of Roman baths and pala- 
ces, the tall Corinthian pillars 
which supported some colossal por- 
tico, the long ranks of a broken 
April, I 796. 


rioblest arts have bestowed intrin~ 
sic value. They re also rarities 5 
and they form a swriking contrast 
with the rustic and scenes 
-» which ruins ar¢ usually found. 
No wonder, then, that tae barba- 
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rous hand is execrated which le- 
vels with the dust the fair rem- 
nants of a cultivated age; nor that 
the eye of tasteand knowledge lin- 
gers an silent admiration on these 
gems that glitter amid the desert. 
n this view, however, ruins have 
no peculiar value as such; on the 
contrary, the less ruinous the bet- 
ter; anda remain of antiquity in 
“te preservation, is the great 
~vatum to the lover of the 


“1s still as objed?s of sight, 


‘out beauties peculiar- 
which ren them 
‘yetts of tt pen- 
ration of | who 
the Aig ‘esque. 


eit feel® gs, the 

rt but 2. harmo- 

te strokes of na- 
indscape they pre- 

ouilt hovel and 

gto the neat uni- 

42 elegant mansion, 
_.i@Ms, even of the most 


angular edifices, the lines are so 


ened by decay, or interrupted 
by demolition; the stiffness of 
design is so relieved by the acci- 
dental intrusion. of springing 
shrubs and: pendant weeds, that 
even the richest decorations of art 
seem not misplaced amid the wild- 
ness of uncultivated nature. This 
mixture too, produces somewhat 
perfeétly singular; and novelty in 
itself is ever a source of pleasure. 
The ivy creeping along gothic 
arches, and forming a verdant 
lattice across the dismantled case- 
ments; bughes startin through 
the chasms of the rilted tower, 
and wild flowers embracing its 
battlements; are the fantastic 
strokes of nature working upon 
patterns of art, which all the re- 
finement of magnificence cannot 
imitate. It. is, however, obvious, 
that for a ruin to be worth pre- 


On the Effed? of Ruins. 


serving as a figure in the land 
scape, it must have belonged toa 
work of some grandeur or ee. 
gance, and still exhibit the faded 
features of those qualities. A 
mere mass” of rugged masonry, a 
cracked gable of tottering wall, 
can give no other impressions than 
those of decay and desolation. 
They may, indeed, still be Aic. 
furesgue in the literal sense of the 
word; that is, they may with suit- 
able accompaniments be happily 
imtroduced into a /zéured \and- 
scape; but this is only a conse 
quence of the imperfection of 
painting as an imitative art, 
whereby the harsh and prominent 
features of deformity are softened 
into ease and spirit. Who has 
not seen an old lime-kiln or di- 
lapidated barn wrought by the 
hand of a master into a striking 
piece of scenery ? Yet, I presume, 
no person of elegant perceptions 
would chuse to have such real 
objeéts confront his eye in the 
walks which he has led round 4is 
cultured domains. 

With respect to the sentimental 
effeéts of ruins, they are all re 
ferable to that principle of ass0- 
ciation which conne¢ts aaunate 
with inanimate things, and past 
with present, by the relation of 
place. There cannot be finer to- 
pics for addresses to the imagina- 
tion than this citcumstance af 
fords; and poetry and oratory att 
full of examples of its application. 
The view of a field of battle, ™ 
which the fate of a mighty king- 
dom was decided; of gloomy 
towers once conscious tq deeds 0 
horror; of ruined palaces, the 
ancient abodes of splendor 


festivity ; of deserted towns where 


science and arts formerly flourish- 
ed; of the roofless choir 
mouldering cloister, once vo 
to pious hymns, or sacred to con- 
templation ; 
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Thoughts on 


templation; cannot but power- 
fully move every susceptible 
preast. ‘The general sentiment 
inspired by such -sceries 1s that of 
the mutability of hurnan affairs; 
and in certain, tempers of the soul, 
nothing can be so sweetly sooth- 
ing as the tender, yet elevated me- 
lancholy excited by the contrast 
of the speétacle before our eyes, 
and that beheld by the imagina- 
tion. . 

But to enjoy this strain of me- 
ditation to advantage, it it neces- 
sary that the placé or refnain 
should refer to somewhat really 
interesting—that the relics should 
be sufficient to afford some aid 
to the fancy—and that the emo- 
tions inspired by the recolleéted 
scene be of a kind not incongru- 
ous with those we are likely to 
bring with us to the spot. I can- 
not ae suspect, that the undis- 
tinguishing passion for ruins is 
only a proof how little their ad~ 
mirers are in general sentimen- 
tally affeéted by’ them, A gay 
party rambling through the 
walks of a delightful pleasure 
goin: would find an unpleasant 

mp striking upon their spirits 
on approaching an awful pile of 
religious ruins, did they really 
feel the force of its associations. 
Were they not capable of gazing 
at them as mere objects of curio- 
sity, they would be sensible of a 
certain incongruity of place and 








Thoughts on Censure, Family Disagreement, Se ee 








Cenfure, Se. 12 


occasion. Whilst, on the other 
hand, the genuine’child of fancy, 
often too much disposed to a me- 
lancholy which our climate ‘and 


-habits of thinking naturally fa- 


vor, might be led by such an 
adventitious aid to indulge his 
pensive humor to a hurtful ex- 
cess, | 

Upon the principle of associa- 
tion it will, however, appear, that 
the greater part of the relics of 
antiquity in this country can pro- 
duce but trifling effects on the 
heart. The ideas they ‘suggest are 
those of forms of life offering ‘no- 
thing dignified or pleasing to the 
mind. The castellated mansion 
of the ancient baron, of which 
nothing is left but a shattered 
tower, frowning’ over the fruitful 


vale, reminds us only of the stern 





tyranny, brutal ignorance, 
gross jicentiousness, which 


the times of feudal anarchy, Ac 
if we look back to the oe 
state of our ordinary rex 
mains, what shall we sée, but a 
set of beings engaged in a d 
round of indolent pleasures, ani 
superstitious praétics, alike deba 
ing to the heart and understand= 
ing? We are peace Bee ticm | 
date is past; and we can have li 
tle inducement to recal them 
that oblivion into whith they a 
so deservedly sunk, and w 
best accords with their p 


insignificance. “fs . sa . i: " j 
4 , eae 
i : 
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{By Sir William Keith, formerly Governor of Pennfyivania-J} ioe 


NE of the best rules that can 

be given for securing an 

easy, smooth passage elvongh all 
the varieties of human life, is that 
of restraining ourselves from the 
Hrerty of censuring, or malicious- 


ly reflecting on, the conduct and 
charafters of other people, before 


we have taken the pains “imparti-. 


ally to examine, in our own 
breasts, whether there is not to be 
found there some similitude of the 
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same imperfections and failings, 
which we are so fond of discover- 
ing, and so apt to condemn in 
them ;. far, as the only reasonable 
and justifiable pride, that mancan 
claim, arises wholly from the just- 
Hess or truth of the comparison, 
which by reflection he is capabe 
of making, between himself and 
others of his own species, if he be 
but as careful, that every thing, re- 
Jative to that comparison, is put 
into the adverse scale, as he is sure 
to do in his own, it will probably 
inspire him with such upright and 
moderate sentiments, as will give 
greater weight to his judgment, 
and render the inferences, natural- 
ly arising from it, more satjsfacto- 
ry to his mind, 

This rule is s0 very obvious, and 
may be so pertinently applied to 
the smallest ry well as to the most 
important of the concerns of lif 
that we hijmbly conceive it wae 
be of singular use to.such of the 
fair sex, as Will condéscentl to con- 
sider and retle& On what is truly 
essential to their happiness and con- 


fentment, whether in a single ora. 


married State; for what else, but 
the oversizit and entire negleét of 
this caution, could lead aay wo- 
man of virtae and hono? inte the 
too frequent error of forming to 
herself a multitude of torment 
thoughts, doout the peahibey: ot 
sdigment; the want of prudence in 
et, the irregularities of yas- 
sien, and tae effects of iatemper- 
ance, whicia she too anxiously, 
perhaps, imagines to have disco- 
vered in.a hasband, ora friend; 
seeking all! opportunities to com- 
plain amongst her acquaintance, 
and thereby affixing an indeliable 
yeproaca oir the characters of those 
sacred telations, whose failings, if 
real, it is no lessher interest, than 
ner duty, to soften and concee) 
from the world ? 


Thoughts on Cenfure, &c. 


If the ladies would be pleased 
to consider, that every complaint 
of that nature, which escapes from 
them in conversation, cuts with 
a double edge, and inflames s 
strongly, as to reflect with a much 
greater forceupon themselves, they 
would certainly choose to be silent 
on these subjects, and avoid the 


. uneasiness which must necessarily 


flow from such a heedless, unwary 
conduét, to embitter all their fu- 
ture enjoyments. Would they 
but take time to reflect on the great 
application and pains, which even 
the wisest and best men must un- 
dergo, to conquer their most natu 
ral appetites and infirmities, and 
likewise consider the absolute ne- 
cessity we are under, in this lite, 

tiently to bear with one another's 

ilings; reflections of this kind 
would, in place of resentment, 
certainly move compassion in a 
generous mind, and instruct us to 
make use of the gentlest means, 
in order to influence the future 
conduét of our friend, and reclaim 
him from such habits, as we con- 
ceived to be hurtful to his health, 
af injtirious to his honor. Such 
kind of balsam could scarcely fail 
of having so powerful an effed, 
as to awaken the guilty, charm the 
innocent, and endear every tender 
look and expression from the suf- 
fering party. Thus the soul, by 
frequent reviews of its own faults 
and imperfections, when compared 
with» those of a bosom friend, 
would convert the remembrance of 
former pain into pleasure; so that 
all obstructions to future happiness 
and contentment, between such 
intimate relations, would be,en- 
tirely removed, 

As Clarinda and Emilia were 
one day comparing, between them- 
selves, the comforts they enjoyed, 
and the disagreements which ha 
happened to them in the married 
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gate; the first. exclaimed outrage- 
ously against her husband for 
spending so much of his time a- 
broad, jeaving her at home, to 

ssthe dull hours away by her- 
self, amidst the noise of children 
and unruly servants; she could by 
no means brook the custom of re- 
tiring after meals, to leave the 
gentlemen merry over a bottle, 
whilst she must either sit meping 1n 
a closet, of be continually plagued 
with the troublesome affairs of the 
family ; she was, for her parg de- 
termined either to prevent her hus- 
band from keeping so much com- 
pasty, and enjoying his pieasures 
a-part, or she should be obliged to 
find some means of agreeabiy di- 
verting herself, whether it pleased 
him! or not, She owned, he al- 
ways treated her with great civili- 
ty, and never refused her any 
thing she asked for ; onthe contra- 
ry, he was ever making her little 
presents, with many expressons pf 
tenderness, which made her so 
doatingly fond of his company, 
that she could no longer bear being 
robbed of it at any rate; where- 
fore she now resolved to affront 
every body, that came to deprive 
her of that satista¢tion; and would 
not suffer her house to be any more 
pestered witha parcel of idle drunk- 
en fellows, who regarded nothing 
but their dogs and their horses, be- 
ing wholly strangers to polite con- 
versation, or such other entertain- 
ments as women of virtue and 
good sense could share in. 

Emilia was of a softer mould, 
and said, that although no woman 
could have had less of a husband’s 
company than she, during the 
first twelve months of their mar- 
riage, because business not only 
carried-him daily abroad, but his 
agreeable wit, and good humor, 
made him a constant prey tg all 
the best company in town—yet she 
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thanked her stars, she had found 
means to affect the natural gene- 
rosity of his temper by seemin 

blind to his little failings,..and 
cheerfully complaisant to all his 
desires; that they now lived in the 
most perfect harmony,, and -were 
scarce one moment asunder, but 
when business absolutely required. 
his attendance; for, it he ba not 
the opportunity of bringing agree- 
able company home to. entertain 
her, he was sure to carry her.a- 
broad, and to contrive sorne pleas- 
ing variety, in every scene of 
diversion or anausemeat, that, pre- 
served a flow of spirits, and ena- 


bled her, with great ease, to sup: 
port the Fue a her ance 
affairs, which were alwa’ rae 
the neatest order imaginable, chief- 
ly beacause it pleased his eye, and 
afforded hina centinual o¢gcasion 
to express his satista¢tion with her 
conduét, by 4 thousand lidle ten- 
der obliging compliments, that 


easily and pene? flow from the. 


sincerity of a faithful friend,and the 
heart of a fond lover. Emilia at 
the same time acknowledged, that 
atter twelve months anxiety a 
pain in her own mind, she t 
been irresistibly led into this con- 
duét, from ebserving, on some O¢- 
casions, with what gentle humanity 
and discretion he ever avoided to 
take notice of, mugh less ; 
any little irregulariiy: of Aer pas 
sions, and other ; 
always, at such tumes, by the most 
endearing expressions, to convinge 
her, that she was,every) way pM 
feétly agreeable to, hin and sol 









mistress of his este 30 
inless a woman, if tee 
dition to the conse of. 
own mind, andy nature of 
things, can be so excessively vain 


and silly, as yéally, to believe she 

possesses all pertedtions without 

any blemish or fault whatever, x 
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The Ingrate, 


will he:impossibie for her to resist justly values herself, to one of the 
making the same compliances, and best of men, and, perhaps the Most 
acting the same part, which Emi- deserving of husbands, 

lia did, ard on which she most 








THE INGRATE, 
[From the Inquifitor, or Invifible Rambler. By Mrs. Rowson.] 


© your see that beautiful wo- 

man in that splendid equi- 

page, surrounded by a train of ser- 

vants ? ’tis the thoughtless,ungrate- 
ful Amelia! 

Behold that old woman, 
who toils through the dirt, unat- 
tended by ‘any but two lovely 
danghters, sweet as opening flow- 
ers, nd intiocent as new*born in- 
fants; seé ¢m her venerable coun- 
tenance, what grief and desponden- 
cy is imprinted! see the big tears 
roll down ‘her furrowed cheeks! 
see she enters an obscure apart- 
metit, and a scanty meal is divid- 
ed between her children and her- 
self : 

She loolts at them by ftirns with 
such maternal tenderness, such 
anguish of heart, that she seems to 
say, what will become of you, my 
sweet childfen ? how will you pass 
through life, when I am gone ? 

‘That poor old woman was A- 
melia’s benefactress—but it is fit 
1 should tel! my tale methodically. 

Amelia was the daughter of a 
gentecnes of, small fortune, who, 

sides her, had nisie other chil- 
dren: Mrs. Eliwin was 4 diétant 
relation of the family; she was the 
wife of an opulent merchant, and 
their habitation was the habitation 
of philanthropy. . 

Ameli@ had received a tolerable 
educatioy™.she was pretty in her 
person, checMul in her disposition, 
and had a good share of wndeér- 
statiding; with these accomplish- 
ments Mrs. Elwin thought it would 
be a pity for Amelia to be buried 


in obscurity ; she gave her an ivi. 
tation to her house, cloathed he 
gentecly, and introduced her into 
such company as she thonght 
would be most conducive to her fu. 
ture@dvancement in life. “Tt wa 
not tong before Amelia’s charms 
made a conquest ofa gentleman of 
large fortune—he loved her; and 
and her virtues were s6 kin 
brought forward by Mrs. Eltwin, 
and her little faults buried in obli- 
vion, that he overlooked her want 
of fortune, made her his wife, and 
settled upon her Sool. per annum, 
jointure. Amelia had not long en- 
jayed this advancement, before 
Mr. Ellwin, having placed too 
great a dependence on the honor 
of a friend, lest a large sum ot 
money; of consequence his pay- 
ments were not punctual, and he 
became a bankrupt, 

He struggled for some time 
against his adverse fate, but at 
length died of a broken heart, and 
left his wife and lovely daughters 
no inheritance but poverty. 

About this time Amelia became 
a widow ;—but Amelia was now 4 
fine lady—she had no time tospend 
with ‘poor relations ; no money 0 
Spare to relieve the distresses O 
Mrs. Eliwin, though her wedding 
cloaths were purchased by that 
— friend, and cost near five 

undred pounds, and that sum had 
never been repaid. : 

Amelia is now just married 
again, and fying about in all the 
gaiety of heart which wealth and 
splendor can inspire in a sity 

mortal, 
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Petrifaftions, Ge. prefented to Tammany Mufeum. 4g 


1, while poor Mrs. Eliwin 
yanking under a load of anguish, 
unpitied and unthought of. Her 
once blooming, amiable daughters 
drooping like frost-nipped blos- 





soms, and neither Friendship; 
Humanity, nor Gratitude will 
reach fortha hand tocheer; 
or save them. 


revive, 








For the New-York Magazine. 
Petrifadtions, Fe. “Fe. colleed in the State of Virginia, and presented 
to the Tammany Museum, belonging to Gardiner Baker, Aprilag, 1790, 
by Richard C. Skinner, Dentist, New-York. yf 


ETRIFIED 
sycamore bark. 
This tree sheds its bark once eyery 
three years. 
No. 3 and 4. Petrified leaves, 
adhering to lime-stone concrete. 
No. 5. Petrified branch of a 
tree—the heart of the wood not 
partaking of the petrifaction ; had 
mouldered into dust. ‘This is like- 
wise connected with lime-stone 


No. rand 2. 


eoncrete. 


No. 6. Petrifaction, which ap- 
pears to be part of a human crani- 
um, or skull. 

No. 7. Species of stellaétites, 
from the dropping of lime-stone 
water. 

No. 8. Petrified shark’s tooth, 

fve inches in length, three inches 
and an half in width, and weigh- 
ing upwards of seven ounces, found 
forty-five feet under ground, in 
digging a well near the banks of 
the Shenandoah, Virginia. 
_ All the before-mentioned petri- 
iactions were colie¢ted on the banks 
of the Shenandoah, on the lands 
of Col. Nathaniel Burrell, Fyede- 
rick’s county, Virginia; the wa- 
ters, in the greatest floods, have 
never overflowed its banks but 
twice in forty years: the last flood 
was in the summer of 1795. The 
waters of this river evidently pos- 
833 a petrifactive power. 

No. 9. Specimen of stellaétites, 
collected at Shepherd’s Town, on 
the banks of the Potowmac, in 

tkly county. A stream of lime- 


stone water mins across this town, 
and supplies five mills. ‘The banks 
here are nearly one hundred feet 
high. This specimen was colle&- 
ed about thirty feet above the ri- 
ver. It is probable that this stream 
formerly strayed over an extent of 
ground, before it was collected by 
human aid for the purpose of the 
mill business. | 
No. to. A piece of party colour- 
ed stone, or marble, taken from 
near the dividing line betweep 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
about eight miles from the Berkly 
springs, in Virginia, where there 
are great quantities. The stone 
struck my attention from the strong 
contrast of colour. wees 
No. 18 and 12, Specimen of 
lead ore, which has lately been 
discovered on the spur of a moun- 
tain, about ten miles below Fort 
Cumberland, on the Potowmac—- 
not worked yet—the diametar of 
the vein large. SH =i 
No. 13. imens of stone, 
© ntaining copper, colleéted at thé 
toot of the blue in A fcroggt 
tains on the Maryland side of 
the Potowmac, and age site to 
Harper’s ferry, where that river 
and the Shenandoah form a junc- 
The face of the mountains 
on the Maryland shore is nearly 
perpendicular, and saié to B 
least seven hundred feet in h . 
Two thirds up it there is @ vein of 


copper ore, rich in colour, and 
ing large grains of virgin 
copper, 


producing 
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copper, wisich may frequently be 
picked up among the shelly rocks 
after a violent rain. The speci- 
mens here produced are only de- 
tached stones from the surface of 
the mountain. The western side of 
the blue ridye at this placegis com- 
posed of an iron slate stone, easily 
divided wth a wedge, even of 
wood. On the opposite side, a 
grey gritty stone prevails, inter- 
spersed with a party coloured stone 
ot white and blue clouded. 

No. 14. Petrified shells, found in 

eat abunilance upon the estate 
occupied by John Paradise, Esq; 
a gentleman from Thessalonia, in 
Greece, who married into the fa- 
mily of. the Hon. Philip Ludwell, 
Ksq; one of his Britannic Maijes- 
ty’s Counsellors previous to the 
American revolution, now resi- 
' dent in London, but possessing the 
estate upon james river, in the 
county of Surry, Virginia, from 
whence these petrified shells were 
taken out of a bank, (where the 
water had washed away the eartli) 
from fifteen to twenty-five feet un- 
der the surface. The other shells 
were taken partly from the top of 
the blue ridve, near three hundred 





4 Singular Charaéter. 


miles from the sea-shore, partly 
from the banks, and partly from 
the contents of a well recently dug, 
near Williamsburgh, in Virginia, 
from ten to fifty feet under ground, 
From the immense quantities of 
these shells found in almost every 
part of southern Virginia, at a 
great depth under ground, even 
trom the sea-shore to the blue 
ridge and western waters, and from 
the circumstance of a total extine- 
tion of the species from time im- 
memorial, we may reasonably con. 
clude that this world has been for. 
merly deluged, which probably 
contributed to their annihilation, 
and concentrated the sheils in the 
bosom of the earth, at the great 
depth we now find them. 

No. 15. Two of the vertebra, 
or joits of the back-bone, and 
one of the under jaw-bones of a 
whale. This bone is upwards of 
six feet long, and sixteen inchesin 
its greatest width. They were 
found upon the banks of York n- 
ver, in Virginia, where the water 
had washed away the earth, about 
twenty feet under the surface. The 
distance from the sea to this spot 
is about ninety miles. 





A SINGULAR 

N attorney lately died in Dub- 

,. in, remarkable for his pe- 
culiar taste ina branch of antiqui- 
ty, in which, perhaps, no Euro- 
Pean connoisseur ever preceded or 
Tollowed him, but which he pur- 
sued with all the avidity of a Pe- 
lew Islander :—it was a most vio- 
lent and insatiable addiétion to old 
troz; and mo virtuoso ever rum- 
maged the cabinets of the curious 
after medals or manuscripts, or 
ransacked the ruins of Athens, 
Rome, or Herculaneum, for sculp- 
tures, with more eagerness, than 
he did the ferruginous depositories, 
tor the time-worn remnants of the 
martial metal. There be was best 







charms superior to all 


CHARACTER. 

known by the characteristical ap- 
pellation of “ Penny more,” —and 
“ Take it, or leave it’? —allusive to 
his manner of bargaining for his 
favourite antiques. 

‘yn old gun barrel, a bunch of 
rusty keys, a worn-out frying- 
pan, or a superannuated jack, 
were to him, what Grecian cons, 
Roman deities, Etruscan vases, of 
Egyptian niummies, are to the ordi- 
nary race of ameteurs; and 
nozzle of an old pair of bellows, the 
ruins of a gridiron, or the stump 
of an obsolete poker, had for him 
the far- 
fetched curiosities of a Sir Hans 
Sloane, or a Sir Ashton Lo 
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Extra&is from the Fournals and Remarks of JonaTHAN Crusog, a 


4 


peripatetic Philosopher of the present Centary.. 





N my arrival among the 4z- 
tifodeans, who inhabita vast 
territory in the cogtinent of Zerra 
Australis Incognita, 1 could not 
help being surprized at the gene- 
rality of their customs and man- 
ners, most of which appeated to 
me peculiarly strange and absurd: 
for they a¢ted in a manner direétly 


contrary to what I had obseryed 


inany other country. ‘The people 
walked backwards, always turning 
their faces to the 6bjeét from which 
they would retire, and their backs 
to that which they meant.to ap- 
proach: the domestic quadrupeds 
and other animals proceeded by the 
same motion; so that the adage of 
the cart before the horse’? was 
here literally verified. In every 
part of their conduét the inhabit- 
ants acted as strangely as they 
walked, and seemed to begin every 
thing at the wrong end. 

As it is natural for the unex- 
perienced to express their emotions 
at an uncommon circumstance by 
staring ; and as I had_not yet adopt- 
ed.the maxim, which has since 
been my guide, 


** Fools are amaz’d=+Philofophers en- 
quire,” 


I gazed with the extended eye of 
wonder upon this scene of singu- 
larity, and my attention was repaid 
with more than interest by the na- 
tives, in whose sight I made an 
appearance equally strange. If 
should have been much emmbar- 
rassed in this situation, had not a 
venerable personage, turning his 
back upon the assembly, and ad- 
April, 1796. 


dressing them in a short speech, 
persuaded them to disperse; after 
which; accosting me in my own 
languange,~he said, * Yor are a 
‘ stranger, and unacquainted with 
‘our customs: I also have been 
‘a stranger in a distant land—-I 
* can feel for your situation, and 
« perhaps give you some useful in- 
‘ formation.’ He then courteous 

invited me to his house, where 

was hospitably entertained during 
my stay in this part of the country. 


‘Wuen J first began to travel 
‘ in foreign countries (said the phi- 
‘ losopher) I entertained ideas smi~ 
‘Jar to yours at present: my first 
‘ expedition was with the 
‘dean army against Chronoab 
‘ thontojogos; and having capes 
‘the fate of my comrades, I tra- 
‘ versed the various regions of your 
¢ hemisphere in search of. know- 
‘ledge. Though struck at first, as 





‘you ate now, with the apparent. 


¢ singularity and absurdity of many 
¢ customs, I afterwards disco 
‘that man in evesy part of the 
‘ world pursues the same - 
‘ and attains it by means ef qual 
‘ efficacy, tho’ by different roads. 
¢ The customs of al} nations are 
¢ not essentially dissimilar.’ 

‘ What! (said I) is there no dif- 
‘ ference between v back- 
‘ward and forward?” : 

‘ Not much a replied) : = 
‘ effeét is equally produced, 
‘ reaching the and of our journey ? 

‘ But is not this m@tion incon- 
‘venient aad unnatural ?—The 
¢ position and flexore of the knees 
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* swiftness.’ 
“* But you must be liable tomany 

* dangers, and deprived of many 


manner, and yet 
s are not deficient in 


* pleasures in travelling; not being 


* able conveniently to look before 
* you-—dehimd you I} mean.’ 

* Danger approaches us fhe re- 
“ plied) equaily from before and 
‘ behind; the pursuing enemy, the 
* treacherous assassin,and the criiel 
“ wild beast, are at least as dread- 
* ful asthe precipice and the river. 
* Besides, we can occasionally use 
* the faculty of looking over the 
‘ shoulder as well as you. “When 
* the deans go to battle, 
* their ba ia ure turned tothe ene- 
* my, and they fight in this position : 
‘ the rigor of eiticey iotipline, 
* by which a man is reduced to the 
* state of a machine, makes it a 


* matter of indifference whether he — 


‘faces or backs his enem; since 
* he must shoct and be shot at with- 
* out any private consent, animosi- 
* ty, ordiscretion of his own, till 
* the retreat is sounded; and then 
‘ we have the advantage in being 
* better able to observe, to avoid, 
‘and to protect ourselves against 
* the pursuers.’ : 

fie proceecied to exhibit several 
other advantages resulting from 
this peculiarity of his countrymen, 
among which he observed, that its 
cife& upon their moral actions was 
equally salutary, by direéting their 
view to the contemplation of the 
past, in preference to speculations 
upon the future, contrasting the 
solid enjoyments of retrospection 
with the ideal rainbows of anticj- 
pation. 

TN passing through the city. I 
observed innumerable singulari- 
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* The hind legs of the horse (in 
* terrupted my friend) and the legs 
‘of the ostrich are articulated in 


ties: the houses were buile with 
their backs to the street; the chitn- 
neys conveyed the smoke dowy- 
wards ; lamps were burning in the 
streets, and candles in the houses 
during the day, but all was dark 
at night. All these my conduétor 
satisfactorily explained upon the 
principles of convenience and nas 
tural order. 

I visited their churches and se. 
minaries of learning. The preach- 
er never mentioned his text till the 
end of the sermon ; the logicians 
began their syllogisms with the 
conclusion, and proceeded regu- 
larly to the premises. The pii- 
losophers first established systems, 
and then sought facts to ge fs 
them, assuming such facts only as 
agreed with the hypothesis, and res 
jecting the rest. 

Phey do the same in your 


country,” said my friend—* the 


only difference is, that they do it 
not by nile.” 

Some time before midnight, I 
was alarmed by a concert, if I may 
so call it, of the strangest and most 
discordant noises I ever heard.— 
“ Probably,” said I to my friend, 
* this isa method of lulling to sleep 
the people of this topsy-turvy 
country.”’— You are right,” he 
replied, “*a gentleman next door 
to me uses thisas an opiate. Great 
competition is exerted among the 
wealthy and fashionable in the va- 
riety and force of the sounds em- 
ployed for this purpose. Drums, 
horns, cannon, bells, and innume- 
rable other instruments have been 
introduced; but, as artificial wants 
are rather increased than diminish- 
ed by indulgence, the demand for 
improvements in this art is conti- 
nually growing. A rich man, my 
neighbor, lately loaded me with 
thanks and rewards for an inven- 
tion which raised him for a while 
above every rival in this article. I 

borrowed 
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borrowed my idea from the Euro- 

artist who invented a harpsi- 
chord of hogs: for my neighbor 
being a person of delicate nerves, I 
constructed a machine on the same 
principle, though much improved, 
producing the cries of peacocks, 
wild geese, and jack-asses, for the 
tenor and bass, with now and then a 
cat lifted up by the tail by way of 
treble, all put in motion by: proper 
machinery. ‘The fame of this new 
instrument excited the emulation 
ofa celebrated professor of the, so- 
porific art, who, after several trials, 
succeeded in a great measure to 
his wish. His employer being a 
gentleman of learning, genius and 
gravity, he applied to a conceited, 
ignorant coxcomb, who possessed 
great volubility of the tongue and 
risible muscles, and informed him 
that this gentleman admired his 
character and wished for his ac- 
quaintance: he was accordingly 
intreduced, and the incessant jar- 
gon of his chattering and teizing 
upon a variety of subjects in the 
most rapid, unconneéted succes- 
sion, had such an effect that his 
patient declares he never experi- 
enced such a poignant stimulus in 
this enjoyment, and that he was 
continually ina state of sensibility, 
alive to the luxury of every mo- 
ment of sleep, 

“The merits of these two ia- 
ventions are now the subje& of 
debate before the public: parties 
are formed, and arguments pro- 
duced for the superiority of each: 
but while it is disputed which 
should claim: preference to the 
other, all agree that both surpass any 


thing of the kind that has appeared 
before.” 


“Surety,” said I, “ these 
people begin every thing at the 
wrong end—their actions cannot 
be right—they seem to be in a 
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continual state of war with nature 
and common ted tae 
.T3 Man,” re p! : ph iloso 
pher, “is every where a being 
full of contradictions, and happy 
forms 


are they who are absurd in 
and trifles only. But, alas! where 


solid good, where the total hap 
piness of life depends upon 
condu@, the severest restrictions 
can scarcely. hold man from run- 
ning to misfortune or destruction 
by this contradiétory disposition. 
The sp and passions, when 


indulged too far, are productive of 
unhappy and fatal consequence; 
ind to 


yet how prone are . 
choose these, their enemies, far 
their guides; and what efforts are 
we obliged to make, to resist their 
attacks and insinuations! In eve- 
ry state of society inconsistence 1s 
a prominent feature: if two a 
annot agree. npon certall poin 
the affair referred to the sword, 
and from Dog number 7 men kil- 
led, or he quantity 
ch fe eee Reed 


clusive arguments are 
Those who. are most d in 
the origin and event of the dispute 


take no aétive part in it; while 
those who are most € whose 
blood is a “ gh arity 
concerned in the co ’ 
Hower, among Reeellagen when 
carried to } point, con- 
sists in tillieg a man and. dyin 
from country and friends to av 
the sentence of justice ; while, at 
the same time, donor ah a 
deemed synonimous terms, 4 do 
muestic life, the Man professes to be 
master of his family ; and to pre- 
pare for this situation, * 
through a course of 





humble attendance upon his mi;- 
tress (as shie is then called), who 
displays her superiority by all the 
modes of Caprice, as preparatory 
to that obedience which she pro- 

mises 
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mises on entering the state of mar- 
riage. Religion, the purest teacher 
of our duties to God, to society, 
and to ourselves, has been the most 
fruitful source of war and contro- 
versy; and the sword and the rack 
have been frequently employed for 
the inculeation of that system 
whose peculiar maxinps are, * Do 
unto othersas ye would they should 
do unto you,’—* Love thy neighbor 
as thy self,’—+ Forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive them that tres- 
ass against us.’ 

* Does not your imagination pre- 
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* sent innumerable other pictures 
* coloured in the ‘same stile? 
‘It does indeed, (1 replied) and 
* henceforth I will not venture to 
* censure the Antipodeans or any 
* others for singularity of absurdity, 
* till I can find a nation of people 
* who act with perfect consistency,’ 

‘May you live till then, (said 
‘my friend affectionately,) and 
‘that is, £ think, wishing you a 
* pretty long life.’ 

Further extracts from this work 
will-be given hereafter. 

No. 28. 








For the New-York Magazine. 
VALEDICTORY ORATION, 


Delivered at the Commencement of Columbia College, May 6, 1795, by 
Mr. Daniert D. Tompxins. 


N attachment to particular 
objeéts and particular pur- 

suits seerns, in many instances, to 
result from the very constitution of 
our nature, and, if wisely directed, 
often constitutes a principal source 


of the most refined enjoyments in 


life. Tt is usually proportioned to 
the pleasure which it affords us; 
and the passion continues’ to be 
cherished, whilst the recollection 
creates sensations of pleasure and 
delight. The impressions which 
are made on our minds, in the early 

‘of life, are the most numer- 
ous, and, at the same time, the most 
durable. Tae mind, then, resem- 
bles the wax, which easily receives 
and retains ny imp —it is 
Wkt'the tender reed, which yields 
to the gentlest zephyr. 

Our collegiate its have ge- 
nerally been dire ted to the investi- 
gation of truth, the enlargement of 
our stock of useful ideas, and the 
improvement and exercise of the 
imagination. Each of these pos- 
sesses the most inviting charms. 

The human mind, in its re- 
searches after truth, does not im- 





mediately discover the objec it 
wishes to attain. It is obliged to 
conneét proof to observation, ex- 
perience to conclusion, and by the 
assistance of one truth, to develope 
another. ‘Thus its curiosity is per- 
petually augmented, and descry- 
ing the charming object, with in- 
creasing degrees of distinctness, is 
borne rapidly forward into the ex- 
tensive regions of mental improve- 
ment. 

Whether we consider philoso- 
phy or history as the richest source 
of ideas; they are both pleasing, 
and, at the same time, highly be- 
neficial, The one banishes from 
the mind every mean and abject 
idea, and inspires the grandest and 
most sublime conceptions; whilst 
the other holds out to view a mir- 
ror to direct our conduét and re- 
gulate our pursuits. From these 
sources flow those pure streams of 
pleasure, which lose not their re- 
lish by enjoyment, but acquire ad- 
ditional sweetness the oftener they 
are tasted. It instructs the young, 


and affordsa rational entertainment 
to old age. 


The 











The portrait which the elegant 
historian draws of the magnani- 
mity and virtue of artcient heroes 
and sages, produces a most happy 
influence. Emanations of the di- 
vine fame, which animated their 
breasts, communicated to the bo- 
som of the emulating youth, and 
lead him to atchievements worthy 
of immortality. levating his 
mind, while he is transported by 
the impetuosity of his imagination, 
he fancies himself in the midst of 
those fields, where, by their valor, 
the celebrated heroes of antiquity 
signalized themselves, and gained 
the fairest wreath of everlasting 
fame. With glowing rapture he 
listens to the delightful numbers 
of the poet, and traces the melli- 
fluous stream, which flowed from 
the lips of the orator: “ha then 
strives to copy and perform what 
he so warmly has admired; and 
filled with a noble emulation, thus 
he often rises far beyond himself. 
{tis the knowledge of men, and 
the works of nature, which will 
conduc us through the world with 
honor and distinétion, It is this 
which dispels the clouds of igno- 
rance and error, which augments 
the celestial flame of universal be- 
nevolence, inspires the most noble 
and exalted ideas of the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Cre- 
ator, and leads the mind from na- 
ture’s works to nature’s God. 

Nor does less utility and delight 
result from the pleasing task of 
cultivating and exercising the im- 
agination. This is the most bril- 
lant faculty of the soul; and for 
Want of its improvement, the ope- 
rations of the mind are frequently 
duil and ina@ive. But the flowery 
and enchantifig path of literature 
gradually elevates the imagination, 
and unfolds t@ the view of its en- 
Taptured votary the most enlarged 
and delightful prospects, © His 
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active fancy travels beyond 
and pictures things unseen.” ~ 


‘¢ Whate’er adorns _ 8 
The princely dome, the columm and the 
arch, fre 
The breathing marble, and the fculptur’é 
gold, : 
His tuneful breatt enjoys, Far him the 
Spring ° etn 
Dittils her dews, and from the filken gem’ 
Its lucid leaves unfolds. Forhim the hand 
Of Autuma tinges every fertile gt ae 
With blooming gold, and bludhes like 
morn. cae 
Each pafiing hour fheds tribute from hee 
wings, 
And ftill new beauties meet his lonely 
walk, 
And loves unfelt attraét him. Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The fetting fun’s effuigence, not a ftrain 
From all the tenants of the warbling hhade 
Afcends, but whence his bofom cam par 
take 
Frefh pleafures unreproved.”” 


But the duty assigned red il 


occasion, obliges me tea 
indulgence of a polite audiemet 

whilst I turn to pay the just. tri- 
bute of gratitude to the worthy 
Regents and Trustees, and to our 


beloved and esteemed Instructars. 


: 











Address to the Regents, 

To you, worthy and 
Regents, has been committed the 
important trust of. rae ea 
disseminating knowledge thr 
our state. Phe numerous semu~. 
varies of learning that have been 
established, and the flourishing s1- 
tuation to which many of them, 
under your ¢ar¢ and étion, 
have arrived, affords a delightful 
subject of contemplation te-every 
one who rejoices in the feherty. 
his fellow citizens, and is ‘a hi 
eulogiumon yourc ters. Lo 
will your names be recolleéted w 
gratitude. And as we have. been 
allowed to taste the streams of 
knowledge, we return you our most 
unfeigned thanks. Withan 
desire that you upay be successful 
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in the glorious cause of diffusing 
knowledge throughout every part 
of the state; with the most anxi- 
ous solicitude for your welfare, 
and our fervent prayers that you 
may receive, both here and here- 
after, the high reward of good ci- 
tizens and good mien, we bid you 


farewell. 


» 





Tothe Trustees. 

Honored and respectable Trus- 
tees, our favorite Columbia, of 
which we have the honor to be 
alumni, has been the immediate 
obje& of your attention and caré. 
If to be solicitous for training up 
wseful men and useful citizens—if 
to devote ourselves to so laudable 
a purpose as regulating the con- 
cerns of science and of literature 
be praise-worthy, your’s is this dis- 
tinguished honor. May the smiles 
of heaven prosper your endeavors; 
the voice of an approving consci- 
ence animate your exertions, and 
the warm expressions of our grate- 
fal hearts be accepted as the only 
tribute in our power to bestow. 





Most venerable President, 

Permit us, this day, to make our 
public declaration of the affection 
we entertain for your character. 
We esteem it the happiness of our 
lives that your usefulness has been 
extended to us; and we trust that 
the bab we pious instruction of 
your lips made impressions 
oa our hearts, which the future 
occurrences of life shall neither 
obliterate nor destroy. When we 
carry out views back to the time 
when, in the courts of justice, you 
steod forth the champion of virtue 
and. of truth—when the Bar pre- 
sented the richest of its treasures, 
aod laid ail its laurels at your feet 
~—when admiting crouds stood 
mute with rapture, listened to the 
persuasive voice defending the 
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rights of injured innocence—whey 
again we see you called from the 
Forum to the councils of the state, 
from the state to the general go. 
vernment of our nation, and here 
behold you respected and beloved: 
and then consider that for us you 
relinguished all these honors and 
preferments—that for ws you lei 
the supreme and applauding senae 
of our country, and retired to the 
peaceful shades of Columbia, to 
direct us in the paths of science 
and of virtue—what language can 
describe the feelings of our hearts, 
or express our esteem, our vene- 
ration amd our love? May you 
long continue the friend and father 
of the young; and may the even 
ing of your life be as peaceful and 
serene as the former part of it has 
been glorious. 





To the Professors. 

I must next, my worthy Profes- 
sors, in the name of my fellow 
graduates, express to you the high 
sense we entertain of your charac- 
ters and your worth. With you 
we have lived as pupils and 4 
friends. We have listened with 
pleasure to your counsels, been im- 
proved by your example, and learnt 
the ways of virtue and of truth 
With us it now remains to prac- 
tise what we know, and to improve 
those blessings we have enjoyed, 
We haveexperienced your assidu- 
ity and care in the line of your 
professions —we have known your 
unabated zeal, to make us use 
men, a blessing to our friends, and 
an ornament to our country. By 
you our faults have been reprov 
and our errors have been corret- 
ed. Whilst those follies which are 
incident to youth, and spring mort 
trom nature than from choice, We 
have observed have been always 
treated with a kind and gentle 
hand; and the time has now ~ 
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ed when we'must begin to see, and 
no doubt hereafter shall be fully 
convinced, that severity and dis- 
cipline have resulted not from in- 
clination, but from a sense of duty 
and obligation. Our own interest, 
and the general benefit of society, 
have taught us that government 
should be executed with firmness 
and decision, as well as with ten- 
derness and care. Had this been 
otherwise you might have possessed 
our love, but not our respect. We 
might have considered you as good 
men, but not as good teachers— 
we might have regarded you in 
your private, but not in your public 
capaeity. But, our deloved and re- 
spected professors, we must now bid 
you adieu. We must now with- 
draw from your guardianship, and 
cease to be protected by your care 
—you may attend us with ‘your 
prayers—-you may give us your 
blessing; but your constant pre- 
sence—-your tender solicitude— 
your immediate counséland advice, 
we must this day resign. But whi- 
ther are we going? Where must 
be our future destiny? What the 
course and issue of our lives? To- 
morrow’s sun shall rise and find us. 
ina wide, and to us an unknown 
world, Weare unacquainted with 
its temptations—we are ignorant of 
its snares. We have heard from 
you, our faithful dire€tors and our 
guides, that the world is the grand 
theatre of aétion, where virtue is 
to be tried—where discretion and 
prudenceare constantly requisite— 
where latent dangers perpetually 
await us, and the arts of deception 
and guile present themselves on 
every side——With Providence a- 
lone for our guide, hither we bend 
ra unexperienced course; and 
+ May the attendant spirit of 
‘aven, and thou guardian angels, 
whom we trust are sent to watch 
wound the young, preside over our 


ways, and direé& us with their 
counsels. And to you, our friends 
anc professors, the only return we 
can make is the deepest sense of 
our obligation, the tenderest at- 
tachment for your happiness and 
fame, and our hearty prayers that 
you may longcontinueto be a bles- 
sing to this institution, and to the 
world. May we, taught by your 
example as well as precept, strive 
to add virtue to our knowledge; 
that when this changing scene is 
ended, we may all meet where 
friends can never part, and bliss 


can never end. 





To the Graduates. 


My beloved classmates, theevent 
of this day must excite in our, 


breasts emotions which can be bet- 
ter felt than expressed. The 
memory of joys that are past” is 
“ pleasant and mournful to. the 
soul.” When we remember with 
what feeling and sentiment we 
have enjoyed our delightful hours 
—-with what reciprocal tenderness 
and friendship our hearts have be~ 
come kait together,—how painful 
the refleétion, that we must this 
day part,’ never, perhaps, to meet 
again !—-On yonder smiling greeny 
what mirth, what joy was ours ! ne- 
ver to be enjoyed again, but in the 
flattering illusions of fancy. * Pre= 
cious moments! how swift have 
they gone! Oh, conamence agai 

your lelighabel geenet ‘Sarco. 
in remembrance, with louger du- 
ration than you did in i 


> 18 
your fugitive succession.” Weare | 


now about to enter into the trou= 
blous and complicated scenes of 
life. On the great theatre of the 
world wemay pursue anaiga =7 
fessions and occupations. | 
we may properly discharge the va~ 
rious duties which will arise from 
new situations and new relations, 


let us embrace virtue and religion 
as 
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as our rule and our guide. Let us 
follow the direftions of the great 
philosopher of ourcountry.* “ Let 
us be studious in our professions, 
and we shail be learned ; industri- 
ous, angliwe shall be opulent; tem- 
perate,;and we shall be healthy: 
fet us be virtuous, and we shall be 
happy.” Feeliagly alive to all the 
tender impulses of friendship, and 
deeply sensible of the mumerous 
acts of kindness I have received 
from you all, I feel a regret, a 
sorrow ior our separation, which 
T cannot express. May you all be 
distinguished and useful—may you 
all be virtuous and happy; and 
when in your leisure moments re- 
fection transports you back to the 
late happy period of our lives, and 
revives ail the tender scenes in the 
collegiate path, may you suffer the 
remembrance to dwell in your 
minds of a fellow student who 
now bids you all an affectionate, 
and, perhaps, along adieu, 





> 


To the Students. 

To you, who have not yet com- 
pleted your collegiate course, per- 
mit us to recommend, in the ian- 
guage of friendship, diligence and 
perseverance in the pursuits of 
Science. You are now laying the 
foundations of eminence and tame. 
Improve the precious moments as 
they fly. Your advantages are sin- 
gular and great. What other insti- 
tution js so well endowed? What 
college on the continent better fur- 
nished withail the necessary means 
of instruction? Where will you 
find teachers who devote so great a 
= of their time to the aétual du- 

rt i projession ? With an 
excellent library at your com- 
mand-—-w ith a noble pale to 
display the works of nature, and 
the science of philosophy —with 
le€turts to unfold the wisdom of 


® Dr. Franklin. 


the ancients, and the improve. 
ments of modern times,—in yo; 
fir temple of know! : 
_ P Wledge you may 
listen to the rhetorick of 4 Blair. 
learn the duties of justice, tempe. 
ance, and religion—soar aloft int 
the clouds, and range amidst the 
planetary system; or descend in 
the earth, and view the catisesand 
wonderful effects of things: ther 
may you trace the classic page, re 
plete with knowledge, 

and beauty—catch thesublime s- 
rit which fired the Mzonean bard, 
or be soothed with the soft num- 
bers of the Mantuan swain hh 
short, whether Law, Divinity, o 
Physic be your aim—whether A. 
griculture, or Trade is to’ de'mate 
a science, there may you lay th 
foundation to advantage. Goon 
then, Students of Columbia, with 
emiaence and glory in your view. 
In this land of liberty and peace, 
Genius may extend her views, un 
shackled by the restraints of art- 
trary power. And real fame, true 
and lasting honor, belong only 
the virtuous and the good. lt 
such unfading laure.s inspire yout 
emulation. Let a real and*gene- 
rous ambition take possession 
your hearts. With tender wishs 
for your prosperity and happines, 
we bid you farewell! be virtuotts’ 
be happy! 

I cannot conclude without tt 
turning my most sincere tans 
to this polite and brilliant auditnc 
for their kind attention this dav. 
May the citizens of our republic 
be ever persuaded that the interet 
of science is nearly conneéted wid 
the liberty and happiness of thet 
country. General knowledgem® 
be the basis of our glory and inde- 
pendence; cherish, therefore, ™ 
stitutions of learning, as the ort 
ments and blessings of our land. Te 
patriots of America—ye patros® 

science 
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écience—may you long «continue 
the friends and henefa¢tors of man- 


kind! And it is our most fervent 
wish, diétated by-gratitcude, that 


\Netural Hiflary of the Hamming-Bird.- 
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of health, may long continie te 
bloom on the cheeks of the Farr 
the smiles of beauty and the roses 
DAUGHTERS oF New-York. 





NATURAL HISTORY OF 


F this beautiful little creature 

sixty species are enumerated, 
from the size oPasmall wren down 
An European 
could never have supposed a bird 
existing $o very small;and yet com- 
pletely furnished with a bill, fea- 
thers, wings, and intestines, exact- 
ly resembling those of the largest 
kind. A bird so diminutive would 
be thought the creature of imagi- 
yation, were it not seen in infinite 
numbers, and as frequent as but- 
terflies in a summer’s day, sporting 
from flower to flower in the fields 
of America, and extraéting their 
sweets with its little beak. 

The nests of these birds are ex- 
tremely curious; they are suspend- 
ed in the air, at the point of the 
twigs of an orange, a pomegranate, 
or a citron-tree; sometimes even 
in houses, if they find a twig adapt- 
ed to the purpose. The temale is 
the architeét, while the male goes 
In quest of midterials; such as cot- 
ton, fine moss, and the small fibres 
of vegetables. The shell of an 
hen’s egg, cutin two, would forng 
a couple of such nests in regard to 
swe. She lays two eggs, and never 
more, ot the magnitude of small 
peas, beautidully white, with here 
and there a yellow speck. The 
ure of incubation continuestwelve 
days; at the end of which period 
the young ones appear, hardiy ex- 
sessing the size of a blue-bottle 


The smallest humming-bird, as 
already observed, is not larger than 
4 Dee, and weighs but about twenty 

April, I i 


THE HUMMINGBIRD. 


grains. ‘The feathers on its wings 
and tail are of a violet brown, but 
those on its body and under its 
wings are of a greenish colour, 
with a fine ved cast or gioss, which 
no silk or velvet can imitate. ‘The 
bill is black; straivht,.slender, and 
three inches and an bali in length. 
The ruby-crested. “bumimuing- 
bird is larger than the preceding. 
Its throat has the appearance of 
burnished gold, glossed with eme- 
ralds; and it has a small crest on 
its head, green at the bottom, and 
of agold colouratthetop, ~ 
The garnet-throated Ronee: 
bird is four inches and a quarter 
length. Its bill is hooked, and 
about an inch long: its head, necks 
&c. are of a dark greeny and the 
throat of a fine garnet, appearing 
glossy: in some S aattiane The 


gold-throated humiming~bird® is . 


about half as large as the com+ 
mon wren, and. without a Cfest 
on its head: it is, however, co~- 
vered from the throat half way 
down the belly, with changeable 
crimsoned-coloured feathers,which 


in different lights; form a’variety 


of beautiful colours, much like ai 
opal. But the y necked is the 
most beautiful of ail ‘the species: 
it is about the size of the preeed- 
ing; the upper parts of its body 
are brown, with a misture’ of 
green and gold, and the throat is 
like the finest topaz. There are, 
indeed, almost all coloursof these 
beautiful animals: crimson, green, 
emexald, white-breasted, and 7 
ted; some with, and others with 
C out 
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out orests., Most of them: have 
small eyes, which areas black as 
vel. } : 

How infinitely. do. these add to 
the high-finishing and beauty of 
a rich, luxurious western land- 
scape! As soon asthe sun is risen, 
the humming-birds, of differeat 
kinds, are seen fluttering about the 
flowers, without ever settling them- 
selves upon them, Their wings 
ave in such rapid motion, that it is 
impossible to discern their colours, 
but by thew glittering. They are 
perpetually busy, visiting flower 
after. flower, and robbing them 
successively of theirhoney. For 
this purpose, nature has furnished 
them with a-forked tongue, which 
enters the oup of the flower, , and 
extuacts its nectared,tribute; upon 











Calculations om the Game of Life and Death. 


this alone they subsists: The rapid 
motion of their wings producesg 
humming sound, whencethey have 
acquired their name. 

It is doubted by some, whether 
these birds have a continued note 
in singing. All travellers, how- 
ever, agree, that, exclusive of the 
humming noise produced by their 
wings, they have a little interrupt. 
ed. chitrup; but Labat-asserts, that 
they have a most:pleasing melan- 
choly melody. in.their-voices, tho’ 
small, and proportioned to the or: 
gans which produce its En differ. 
ent’ places, perhaps, their-notes aré 
also differents: andas there are some 
which continue torpid all the win- 
ter, there may"probably be some 
which have agreeable voices, tho’ 
the others may. imgeneral be silent. 
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CALCULATIONS ON THE.GAME OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


HEsaumber of the mhabit- 
ants2of :a country or city is 
almost renewed-every thirty years; 
and in amentury.the human race 
. 13 renewed: three times and one 
sedf we slow: three generations 
for: a. century, 2nd suppose the 
world ‘to be only 5700 yearg-ald, 
there app#ars to have been r71 ge- 
nerations simee the creation of the 
world to the: present time, 124 
since the deluge; and 53 since the 
christiam wera; and as there is not 
a family that can prove its origin 
evemso far back as Charlemagne; 
ite@onsequently toiows, tha. the 
most amiuient famiiies areune -to 
tage their origin-farther back, 4, 
thisty generations. - Veryfew, | . 
deeds can.trace se far, withoutd:, 
Lug auto fiction. . 
‘$F 1209 infants nursed by tae 
mother, 2 Pent 390 die: of the same 





number, committed. fo the care of 
strange nurses, it is calculated that 
500 perish. 

Among:11-5 deaths maybe rec- 
koned one woman in childbed; 
but only one’ of 400 dies in b- 
bour. 

The small-pox, in the natural 
way, carries off about eight out 
of 100. 

. By inoculation, one dies out of 
about 300. 

It is remarked, however, that 
more girls. thaw :boys die of the 
small-pox in the’natural way. 

From the calculations, found 
on the bills of mortality, only o0¢ 
out of 3126 reaches the age of 10 

More people live to a great age 
invelevated situations than in thos 


. which are lower. 


The probability is, that a new- 
bern child will live to the age of 


34 years and six. months. 
Year. 
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Years. Years. Mon. 
That oneof 1-willlivé4i 9 
3 45" 7° 
5 46 4 
$i. 4h 9 
A person of 15 41 6 
ge e's GB 
25 a5 °° "3 
3° 32 3 
35 29 «8 
40 26 6 
45 23 ° 
50. 20 It 
55 17 9 
60 14° 9 
6g; Pee 
79 8 11 
75 6° 8 
So 4 10 
85 ee. 
Z°.9 


go 

The proportion of the deaths of 
women to those of men, is 100 to 
i¢8: the probable duration of a 
man’s life is.60 years. Married 
women live longer than those who 
are unmarried. 

By observations made in the 
course of fifty years, it has beea 
found, that the greatest number 
of deaths has been in the month 
of March; and, next to that, the 
months of August and September, 
In. November, December, and 
February, there are the fewest 
deaths, 

Out of 1000 deaths, 249 take 
place in winter; 289 in spring; 
225 in summer, and 237 in au- 
tumn. Hence it appears that more 
die in spring than in any other 
season; but in large cities winter 
is the most fatal season, probably 
because more persons are in the 
town in winter than in the sum- 
mer. 

Half of all that-are born die 
before they arrive at theiage of se- 
venteen, rr 

‘The number of old persons who 
die during cold weather, are, to 
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those who die during the warm 
season, as seven to four. 


The first month, and especially 
the first day after birth, are mark-: 


ed for the greatest number of 


deaths: of 27365 infants who die 
young, 1292 die ‘on the first day, 
aad the remainder during the first 
month. 

Boerhaave assures us that the 
healthiest children are born dut- 
ing the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, and March, 

Married women are, to all the 
female inhabitants of a country, 
as one to three; and married men, 
toall the males, as three to five. 

The greatest number. of births 
are in February and March, which 
answer to May and June. 

The number of twins is, to that 
of the whole number of single 
births, as one to 65, : 

In country places there are, on 
an average, four children born of 
each marriage; in cities the pr 

rtion is about three and an 

The number of widows is, ‘to 
that of widowers, as three to one; 
but that of widows who-re-marry, 
to that of widowers, as four to oom 


Upon an equal space of grou 
there exists, oo ae 
In Iceland T man 
Norwa . a 
Yoel “4 
Turkey | ae 
Poland | y Ge 
ppalt 63 
ireland =... 99 . 
Switzerland, 114 
Great-Brirain’ 119 
Germany. 147 
England ~— . - t§@ 
France ett eae 
Italy i72 
Naples 5 ae: 
Venice - 196 
Holland 224 
Malta 1103 


Vhat an astonishing difference! 
Iceland 
















































































Iceland is the most thinly inhabit- 
ed, and Malta is the most popu- 
lous. Qne. fourth: of the inhabi- 
tants of a cotmntry are supposed to 








HE two friends continued to 
sacrifice their passion, and 
the one reso.ving not to yield in 
point of zenerosity to the other, 
ti¢iz aie rous sentiments remained 
suspenced for some days. They 
ceased to speak of Donna Theo- 
dora, they durst not mention her 
name. But wile friendship thus 
triumphed over love in the city of 
Valercta, Love,as though he would 
revenge himseif, reigned at another 
lace with _tyrannic sway, and 
orced an axgolute obedience with- 
out the least resistance. 
- Danna Theodora abandoned 
herself to that tender passion at her 
seat of Villa Real, situated near 
the sea; she incessantly thought 
of Don Juan, and could not but 
hope she should marry him, tho’ 
she had no reason to expeét it, after 
the rgid sentiments of friendship 
for Don Fatirique which he dis- 
covered. 
me day, after sun-set, as she 
was walking on the sea-side with 
one of her women, she perceived 
a small shallop just got to shore. 
At first sight there seemed to be 
on board séven or eight very ill- 
looking fellows ; but after having 
looked ‘on them “nearer, and ob- 
served them. with moré attention, 
she concluiled she‘ had mistaken 
masks: for faces: the fellows 
were really masked, and armed 
withswords and bayonets. She 
trembled at their frightful aspects, 
and from thence fearing: that the 
descent which they were going to 
maké beadud no good, she return- 
ed hastily cowards her house: “Ste 
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live in cities, and three-fourths in 
villages. Of 1090 living men, 29 
deaths might yearly be expetted. 





THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP—A TALE. 
{Continued from page 332. ] 


looked back from time to time to 
observe them, and perceiving that 
they were landed,“ and began to 
pursue her, she ran as fest as she 
could; but not being so nimble 
footed as Atalanta, “aind the mask- 
ed men being strong and swift, 
they overtook her at Her own door, 
and there seized her. 

The lady and her woman 
shrieked out so loud that they 
drew some of the domestics thi- 
ther, who alarmed the whole 
house, and all Donna Theodora’s 
footmen ran thither armed with 
forks and clubs. ‘Whilst two of 
the lustiest of the masked gang, 
after having seized in their arms 
the mistress and the maid, carried 
them to the shallop, in spite of 
all their resistance, the remainder 
made head against the family, who 
i ay to press very hard upon 
them. The fight was long ;’ but 
at last ‘the maskers succeeded in 
their enterprize, and regained 
their shallop, fighting as they re 
treated. "T'was now time they 
should retire, for they were not 
embarked before théy saw coming 
from Valentia four or five cava 
liers; who rode full speed that 
way, and seeméd’to fly to the re 
lief of Donna’ Theodora. At 
this sight they made so much haste 
to get out to sea, that all endeavors 
of the cavaliers were in vain. 

_ These cavaliers were Don? Fé 
drigue and Don Juan. The first 
of them had received ‘a letter, by 
which he was advised, that it was 
reported by good hands that Don 
Alvaro Ponce was at the island ot 
Majorca: 
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Majorea: that ke had equipped a 
sort of tartane, and, assisted by 
twenty men of desperate fortunes, 
had designed to seize and carry off 
the widow Cifuentes, the first time 
she should be at her country-s<at, 
On this news the Toledanand he, 
with their valets de chambre, in- 
stantly set out to acquaint Donna 
Theodora with this news.. Ata 
cood distance they observed a very 
great. number of people on the sea- 
shore, who seemed engaged against 
one nnother; and not doubting but 
that-it was as they feared, they 
spurred on their horses full speed 
to oppose Don Alvaro’s project. 
But whatever. haste they could 
make, they arrived’ only soon 
enough to be witnesses of the rape 
which they designed) ta have pre- 
vented. 

Ia the niean time.Alvaro Ponce, 
trusting to the success of his auda- 
cious attempt, made off from the 
coast with his prey; and his shal- 
lop ‘reached a-small armed vessel 
which expected him outat sea.— 
"Tis not possible to be sensible of 
a greater sorrow than that which 
Mendocaand Don Juan felt. They 
poured out a thousand impreca- 
tions against the ravisher, and filled 
the air with complaints as lament~ 
able as vain. All the domestics 
ofDonna Theodora, animated by 
such excellent examples, did not 
spare their tears. The shore re- 
sounded with mourning cries: 
rage, despair, and desolation reign- 
ed'on the melancholy strand; nor 
did the rape of Helen occasion a 
greater consternation in the Spar- 
tan court. 

Though Donna Theodora’s ser- 
vants could not hinder her being 
forced away, they yet courageous- 
ly opposed it, and their resistance 
was fatal to some of Alvaro’s men; 
amongst others they wounded one 
3¢ @angerously, that, unable to fol- 
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low his comrades, he remainedal- 
most dead-on the sand, ui 

This unfortunate - wretch: owas 
known to be one of Alvaro’s-foot- 
men, and Donna Theodora’s ser- 
vants perceiving thathe yet breath» 
ed, carried him to her house, where 
they spared nothing .that could 
contribute’ to the recovery of his 
spirits; and they gained their end, 
though the great quantity of blood 
which he had lost rendered him 
extremely feeble, To engage him 
to speak, they promised not to 
deliver him up to the severity of 
justice, provided he would tell 
where his master designed to carry 
Donna Theodora. Fiattered by 
this promise, though in his condi- 
tion there appeared but smail hopes 
of his ever taking the benefit of 
it, he colleéted the little remains 
ot his strength, and in a very ‘fee- 
ble tone confirmed. the advice 
which Don Fadrique had re 


received; and added, that Pi, 


the wit 


varo’s' design was to. 


dow Cifuentes to Sassari, in the 


island of Sardinia, where he hada 


relation whose interest he knew 


would certainly protect him,. ’ 


This confession somewhat abat®_ 


ed the despair of Mendoca and the 
Toledan. They left the wound- 
ed man in the house, where he 
died some hours after, and return- 


ing to Valencia, consulted. what 
measures to take. “Tliey resolved 


to pursue their common enemy, 


to the. place of his retreat. Ac- 


hone, not doubting their meeting 
with an opportunity there of a 
passage to Sardinia.  J-hemrhope 
proved true, for they were. no 
sooner arrived at Mahone, 

they were informed thatja vessel 
freighted for Cagliariwas,, ready 
to sail, and they took the oppor- 


tusity. 
The 
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.| ‘Pheiship put off with the most 
favorable wind they could; desire; 
but: five-orm six hoursafter ‘they 
were perfectly becalmed, and.at 
night, the -wind turning directly 
contrary, they were obliged | to 
steer from one.side to the other, 
without hiope of its changing. 
FEbey steered thus for three days, 
and en the fourths at_two-in the 
afternoon, they discovered a vessel 
making all possible sail to them. 
Fhey at fust ‘took it for a mer- 
chaniman, butobserving that it 
came withia cannon shot of.them, 
without shtwing any colours, they 
did nos.doubt.but that it was a pi- 
rate. j 
‘They were not deceived; it was 
a Tunis ship, which supposed that 
the Christians would yield without 
fighting ; but when they perceived 
that they <leared their vessel, and 
prepared thir guns, they concluded 
themin earnest; wherefore they 
stopped, dit the same, and prepared 
toengage. They began to fire, and 
the’Christiems seemed to have some 
advantage; but an Algerine, larger 
wndgrovided with more guns than 
bol the others, coming in the midst 
ef the action, and taking the part 
of the Tunis ship, made full sail 
to the Spaniard, and obliged him 
to sustain tae fire of both vessels... 
At wais sight the Christians de- 
spairing, a1ithresolving not to con- 
tinue an engagement. row become 
too unequal, gave over. fring, 
when, there appeared on, the poop 
of the Aigerine a slave, who cried 
out to. thern a if they 
expedéted quarters, Must. sur- 
sender to; the Algerine. These 
words. entied, a Turk displayed 
the Algerine green taffata flag with 
silver crescents. The Christians, 
considering that all resistance 
wou! vain, no longer thought 
-of detendingthemselves, but yield. 
ed-avith wll the grief which the 
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horrid idea of slavery could gause 
in freemen; and the master of-the, 
vessel, fearing a longer delay.anight 
irritate the barbarous conquerors, 
took the colours fron» the poop, 
threw himself into the pinnace 
with some of the sailors, and went 
on board the Algerine; and,that 
pirate sent a parcel of soldiers to 
plunder the Spanish ship, as he of 
Tunis likewise gave the same or- 
der to some: of his crew, so thatall 
the passengers were in an, instant 
disarmed and. searched, and -sent 
on board the Algerine, where:the 
two pirates divided their prey by 
lot. 

It had been at least a consola- 
tion for Mendoca and _ his friend, 
to have both fallen into the hands 
of the same pirate. Their chains 
would have been lighter, if they 
could have joined in the bearing 
them; but fortune, resolving they 
should experience all her severity, 
subjected Don Fadrique’ to the 
Tunis rebber, and Don Juan.to 
the Algerine. Imagine the despair 
that seized these friends, when 
they saw they were going to part 
They threw. themselves at the pi- 
rates’ feet, and conjured them not 
to separate them. But these s 
vage villains, whose barbarity s 
proof against any sight, could not 
be moved; but-on the contrary, 
concluding these two captives. 1 
-e considerable men, who could 
pay a large ransom, they resolved 
to-keep them as they were divided. 

‘Mendoca and the Toledan, 
Seeing they could not soften thes 
merciless wretches, cast them eye 
oneach other, and by their looks 
expressed the excess of theif at 
fiction. But when the whole 
booty was divided, and the Tums 
-pirate was going to. return 0 
board his. own ship with his slaves, 
the two friends were ready. to & 
pire with grief. Mendoca.ran.f° 

| the 































































she Toledan, and clasping him in 
his arms, “We must then,””said he, 
“separate; oh terrible ‘necessity ! 
ig it not enough that’ ‘the audaci- 
ous villainy of 2 Yavisher remains 
unpunished, but must we be in« 
capacitated to unite our complaints 
and sorrows? ‘Ah! Doh Juan, 
what have we’ done’ to-Heaven, 
that we must in such a cruel man- 
ner experience its heavy displea- 
sure?” “ Ah, look no where else 
for the cause of our misfortunes,” 
answered Don fuan; “they ought 
only to be imputed to ‘me; the 
death of the two'pergons whom | 
sacrificed, though excusable in 
men’s. eyes, .must undoubtedly 
lave irritated Heaven, which pu- 
fislies you for having engaged in 
friendship with a-miserable wretch 
whom justice pursues.” 

At these words they both show- 
ered down tears in gréat abund- 
ariee; and sighed with such vio- 
len¢e, that the. other slaves were 
not less touched with their grief 
than their own misfortunes. But 
the-Tunis soldiers; yet more bar- 
barous than their rhastér, observ- 
ing that Mendoca did not*haste to 
the vessel, brutally snatéhéd ‘him 
out ‘of the Toledan’s arms, and 
forced him along with them, load- 
ing him with blows. “+ Adieu, dear 
friend,” cried he, **‘T shall never 
see you more! ~ Donna Theodora 
S$ not yet revengéd ;' the ills which 
T expect from these cruel men will 
be the least of the sufferings of my 
slavery.” Don Juan could not an- 
swer these words:* the treatmen: 
which -he saw His: friend receive 
threw him into’ fit that! rendered 
hit speechless. 

The Algerine returned to his 
country; where being arrived, he 
catried the new slaves to the basha, 
and thence to’ the public slave- 
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Qt 
market. An officer beléAginie to 
the Dey Mezzomorto, bought Bos 
Juan-tor his master, and set*hirm 
to work ‘in the gardens belongi 
to Mezzomorto’s haram*"*Thoug! 
this employ must needs prove very 
painful te a gentheman,: yet the se- 
Meade which it required  renfered 
ite ole; for im his present eir- 
cumstarices nothing could more 
divert’ him than reflecting on his 
misfortunes; on which he-inees« 
santly employed his thoughts, and 
was so far from endeavoring to 
dislodge these most affli¢ting im- 
ages, that he seemed to take plea- 
sure in the remembrance of them: 
One’ day, not perceiving the 
Dey, who was walking ur thegar- 
den, he sung a melancholy ‘song 
as he was working; Mezzomorto 
stopped to listen’ to it, and’ being 
well pleased with the veice, came 
up to him and asked-him his ame: 
The Toledan told hira it was\Ale 
varo; for when he wes soldtethé 
Dey, ‘he thought fit ‘to chang@his 
name,’ pursuant to fhe custom of 
other sieves, and hit ‘wpon this, 
by reason the rape of ‘Theodora by 
Alvaro Ponce was crmetinetally int 
hismind.”--* : ne aay 
Mezzomorto, who understood 
Spanish’ indifferently'well, put 5e~ 
veral questions to hirdconcerning 
the customs of Spain, ‘arid parti- 
éiilarly concerning the atitasures 
the meri took to render t.ersselvés 
aoreeable “to the to’ alt 
which Don }uan rettitned stcly 
answers ds very well satisfied the 
Dey.’ ; ae 


_ « Alvaro,” said’he to‘hitm, * yor 
seem not'to want semse, andhten 
I don’t take you for a common 
man; but whatever’ you are, you 
ave the good fortune to pleaseme, 

and Iwill honer you so° far as to 
make you my confident.” Don’ 
Fei, 


* Haram; ; , ni.) “nana thieeh tiie 
6 aram is the name given to all private perfon’s feraglices, none our thatay the 
tad Seignior being properly calied feraglias 
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Juan, at these words, prostrated 
himself at the Dey’s feet, and after 
having taken up the lowest border 
of his robe, with it touched his 
eyes, mouth, and head. ‘ To be- 
gim with giving you some marks 
of. it,” replied Mezzomorto, “ [ 
will tell you that I have the finest 
women in Hurope in my. seraglio; 
amongst them I have one that is 
beyond all sort of comparison, 
and I don’t believe that the Grand 
Visier, or the Grand Scignior 
himself, is possessor of a more per- 
feé& beauty; though his ships con- 
tinualiy briag him women from 
all parts of the world. Her face 
tomeseems the sua reflected; her 
eyes, Venuii’s two stars; each of 
her eye-brows may pass for Sagit- 
tarius’s bow, and her shape is as 
exact as that of the rose-tree in the 
den of Ejam: you may see that 
am enchanted. But this miracle 
of-nature, though enriched with 
werare beauty, gives herself 
wholly up to a fatal grief, which 
neither time nor my love can dis- 
Sipate; and though fortune has 
subjected hex to my desires, I have 
not yet satisiied them. I have con- 
stantly bridled them, and contrary 
tothe common custom. of men in 
my circumstances, who aim no 
farther than sensual pleasures, I 
have endeavored to gain her 
beats Sy, rast a py ag and. 
ofound xespect as the meanest 
Miassiecr Geuld be. ashamed of 
ever owning, to a Christian. shave; 
yet all my tenderness only in. 
creases her melancholy, and her 
obstinacy begins at last to tire me. 
The idea of slavery is not graven 
in such deep tracts in others, and 
even those were soon effaced b 
my favorable: treatment of them. 
This tedious grief fatigues my pa- 
aience: but \oelore I yield to the 
violent ge a of love, I must 
make'one etiort more, in which J 


would use your. assistances: th 
slave being a Christian, and of 
your nation, may make you her 
confident, and you may persuade 
her better than any other. Advap. 
tageously represent to hermy qua: 
lity and riches; tell her that I wil 
distinguish her from all my slaves: 
engage her tc consider, if neces. 
sary, thatshe may one day become 
the wife of Mezzomorto; and a 
sure her that I shall have a greater 
value for her than fora Sul 

if her highness should please to 
tender herself to me.” 

* Don Juan a second time pros. 
trated himself at the Dey’s feet, 
and though not very well pleased 
with his commission, assured him 
that he would do his best to acquit 
himself inthe performance. ’Tis 
enough,” replied Mezzomorto; 
“ leave your work and follow me, 
I will order it that you shall speak 
with this beautiful slave alone; but 
have a care how you abuse that 
trust, whichif you do, your rash- 
ness shall be punished by tortures 
unknown. even to Turks them- 
selves;, endeavour to overcome 
your melancholy, and know that 
your liberty is annexed to the end 
of my sufferings.”” Don Juan left 
off working, and followed the Dey, 
who was gone before to dispose the 
afflicted captive to admit his agent. 
She was with twovold slaves, who 
retired at his approach. 
charming slave. saluted him with 
profound respeét; but could’ not 
help trembling, for fear of what 
might happen to her every visit he 
made... He perceived it, and to diss 
sipate her fears, * Fair captive,” 
said he, “+I come hither at present 
for no other reason than to tell you 
that | have a Spaniard amongst my 
slavesy with whose conversation 
probably you may not be displeas- 
ed; if you desire to see him, ! 
will give you leave to speak with 
hin, 
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him, and that also without any 
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The beautiful slave having dis- 
‘covered that she earnestly desired 
it, “ T will immediately send him 
to you,” replied Mezzomorto, * if 
his discourse cam assuage your 
orief” These. words ended, he 
ordered the two old. slaves which 
served her, another way, and ai- 
terwards himself quitted her a- 

ment, and meeting the Tole- 
dan, he whispered to him, you 
may enter, and after you have 
talked with the fair slave, come 
tomy apartment, and give me an 
account of your success.”’ 

Don Juan entered the chamber, 
and saluted the slave without fix- 
ing his eyes on her; and she re- 
ceived his salutation without 
looking very intently on him. 
But beginriing to look on each 
other more earnestly; they burst 
out into tears of surprize and joy. 
“0 God!” said the Toledan, ap- 
proaching her, “* am I not deluded 
byaphantom? Is it really Don- 
na Theodora whom I see?”? * Ah, 
Don Juan!” cried the fair slave, 
“is it you that speak to me?” 
“Yes, Madam,” answered he, ten- 
detly kissing one of her hands, “ ’tis 
Don Juan himself: You may 
know me by the tears which my 
tyes, charmed with the happiness 
of seeing you again, cannot re- 
stain: at the transports of joy 
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which your presence is only capa- 
ble of exciting, [ have done mur- 
nvwuring at fertung, since it has re- 
stored you to my wishes——But 
whether does my immederate joy 
hurry me? Alas! I forget that you 
are in chains! What strange ca- 
price of fortune brought you hi- 
ther? How did you escape Don 
Alvaro’s rash passion? Ah! what 
dismal alarms does that give me! 
and how much am 4 atraid that 
heaven has not sufliciently proteét+ 


17 ‘ 


ed your virtue! 


“ Heaven,” said Donna Théo~ - 


dora, “ has revenged me of Alvaro 
Ponce. If I had tumeteotell you~” 
“‘ You have enough,” ifterrupted’ 
Don. Juan. “ The Dey has per- 
mitted me to be with you, and 
what may surprize you, totalk with 
you alone. Let’s make the best 
use of these happy moments, and. 
pray acquaint me with all that has. 
happened to you, from the time 


of. your seizure to the present.’”: 


“ Ah, who told you that it was 


Don Alvaro that seized me?” * E- 
know it but too welly’ returned - 


Don Juan. Then he succinétly 


related how he was informed of it, - 


and how Mendoca and he em- 


barked in search of the ravishér,~ 


and were taken by pirates. Alter 
which Donna Theodora immedi- 
ately began the recital of her ad- 
ventures in these words, 


(To be continued.) 


ES TE RT ome 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NORTHERN PART OF 
MADAGASCAR. 


[From the Abbé Rochon’s Voyage to Madagafcar. } 


HE Northern part of Ma- 

. dagascar is infinitely more 
fertile ia all kinds of provisions 
For this rea- 


than the Southern. 


$n itis much more frequented by 
lropean ships; the interior parts 
this distriét have scarce ever 
n visited, and all the instruc- 

_ Airil, 1796. 


tions I could gather or cole 
could not enable me to describe 
it. The road by which the na- 
tives go from Bombeteque to the 
bay of Antongil, isonly remark- 
able for the numberless —_— 
it presents. Jf the natives sur- 
wf them, ic is only because 
D they 
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are nore trained and inured 
pg Arc than the greatest part of 
Europeans, » The high moun- 
tains of Vigagora, over which 
the traveller must pass, present, at 
every step, obstacles capable to 
stop men the most habituated to 
brave all kinds of danger. A 
person that should be obliged to 
take that difficult road, would do 
well to provide himself with ropes 
and stakes to pass the steepest pla- 
ces. I know by experience the 
utility of similar precautions, and 
tried them many a time with suc- 
cess in travelling through moun- 
tains. When I was surrounded 
‘by precipices, a simple strong 
piece of packthread, held by my 
guides, facilitated to me the access 
to the st t places. Silken 
cords are ii? prefereble to hempen 
ones, bevatise they are stronger 
tand lighter. In the  fording: of 
tivers, the current of which is 


‘fapid, persons who cannot-swim 


may, by raeatis of large bamboos, 
tied to a long’ rope, cross the 
most rapid rivers, -if they have 
able and vigorous guides, who are 
good swimmers, to drag them 

one bank to - the - other. 
With prudence and industry a 
man. may surmount the greatest 
obstacles; 

In forests and woods the com- 
pass is his gnide, every where else, 
the mechanic arts furnish him 
with mens to extricate himself 
from the greatest dangers and the 
most dificult positions. Those 
Means vary according to circum- 
stances. We shall, without en- 
tering here upon further details, 
confine ourselves to observe, that 
‘a kind of hammock, used in the 
colonies. to convey women and 
children, would be of infinite ser- 
vice to those who travel in savage 
and wild regions. But this ham- 


mock ought to be light and impe- 
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the natives 


netrable to water. These twe 
conditions may be easily fy 

in making use of a strong kind 
of sacking, varnished over with 
gum elastic, dissolved in finseed 
oil. It is this varnish which k 
the inflammable gaz in air-bgl. 
loons. Thus such a hammock 
will not only answer the p 

of a bed being tied to a tree, but 
it may likewise be used by means 
of a bamboo, to have one’s self 
carried from one place to another, 
in case of indisposition ; and since 
the sacking becomes impenetrable 
on account of the varnish, the 
hammock answers the purpose of 
a real canoe, ‘the advantages of 
which are too obvious to the in- 
telligent reader, for me to demon- 
strate any farther its convenience 
and utility. 

In the Northern part of M2 
dagascar, Foule Pointe, called by 
Toolouvoolou, is the 
place most frequented by the Eu- 
ropeans. 

The entrance of the port lies 
it a Northern direétion: the 
breadth of the passage is about 
fifty fathoms, the depth of the'ba- 


son measures likewise near fifty 


fathoms; it will hold ten large 
ships, which may be moored all 
ina line. The riding is very 
safe, but between the months ot 
October and June, the entrance’ 
sometimes obstructed and shut by 
a bank of quicksand, which dis- 
appears as soon as the south-east 
winds succeed the northern gales 
and calms. ‘The sea only marks 
four or five feet in time of the 
greatest tides, when the coral rocks, 
which form the harbour, and rua 
north-north-east, are uncovered. 
We find upon them sea plants, 
mosses, black corals, madrepores 
of value, star-wort, sea-inse¢ts al 
shells, which, by the multiplicity 
of their form, and the brilliancy 
0 
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of their colours, serve to decorate 
the cabinets of the curious. The 
mouth of the river offers large beds 
of the most delicate and palatable 
oysters, which form themselves in 
bunches of the most singular and 
peculiar configuration; at a small 
distance from the spots which are 
covered by the sea, one tinds veins 
of asand quite different from that 
ofthe flats, and which seem to be 
half vitrified. This sand is mixed 
with half broken and _ triturable 
stones, strewed with an infinite 
number of little fragments of natu- 
ral glass. The observations I have 
taken at Foule Pointe, give me 
seventeen degrees, forty minutes, 
twenty seconds, for its latitude, and 
forty-seven degrees, twenty  se- 
conds for its longitude. During 
my residence, the thermometer 
rose Only to the twenty-seventh 
degree of the division of Reaumur, 
and never descended lower than 
the fifteenth. The barometer had 
buta very few variations, and was 
always between twenty-eight inch- 
és, two lines, and twenty-eight 
inches, five lines, 

The ships take in all sorts of 


provisions at Foule Pointe, which — 


are equally plentiful and abundant ; 
the markets are well stocked, if 
the Europeans do. not cause any 
hindrance or constraint. These 
few years back, the natives have 
refused to sell pigs and kids. An 
old man, who lives at the distance 
of four leagues {rom the harbour, 
and who bears the reputation of an 
able magician, has forbidden them 
to deal in those useful animals. 

isOmbiass made them believe, 
that they would bring upon them- 
selves the greatest misfortunes, if 
they did not endeavor to destroy 
the whole race of those impure 
Creatures: this decree, however, 
tloes not prevent the Europeans 
from catching them in the moun- 


tains, where they are found in 
herds together. ‘The villages in- 
habited by the tribe of /o0loy-V colou 
are not very considerable. ‘They 
are fortified with pallisades, and 
most of them erected upon the de- 
clivity of hills, A vast number 
of useful trees spread over them 
a delightful shade.. Amidst the 
cocoa-trees, the bamboos, wild 
vines, lemons, oranges, and bana- 
nas, the fruit of which latter is so 
much sought after by the Hurope- 
ans; you likewise distinguish the 
Raven, a kind of palim-tree, only 
known at Madagascar. 

This tree rises to an amazing 
height; its stem is prepared and 
eaten like the palm-cabbage, its 
bark is hard, its filandrous and in- 
corruptible wood, serves as tim- 
ber for the dwellings, whose par- 
titions and floors consist of the ribs 
of the leaves, tied and joined toge- 
ther with great skill and art; those 
ribs, are as solid as wood, and as 
flexible as leather. ‘The leaf serves 
to cover those huts, and lasts lon- 
ger, and is preferable to our roofs 
thatched with straw or stubble. 

It is likewise of the leaf of Ra- 
uen, the Maglegashes make their 
dishes, plates and cups. 

Beneath the membranaceous co- 
ver of the bloom of this palm- 
tree, we find a of a mast ex- 
quisite taste, and almost as sweet 
as. honey. ati) 

It is not to be. wondered that the 
natives are fond of seeing them- 
selves surrounded witha tree which 
is so useful tothem. It yields ve- 
ry good planks or beards, when 
split in all its length; the moment 
after the planks are cut, they ought 
to be made straight... = 

The district of  Voolou-Foolon, 
contains excellent pasture grounds 
and a great deal of cattle. In trac- 
ing the fertile banks of the fine ri- 
ver Onglebey, one 15 surprised 

at 
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at seeing taat river suddenly disap- 
pear, and jose itself in the sands at 
the distance of four hundred fa- 
thoms from its mouth. This fishy 
river, swarming with birds of the 
aquatic kitid, is very deep in some 
parts, in others very broad. The 
canoes row up to a distance 
of more than twenty leagues. It 
is a pity that this, like all other ri- 
vers of Madagascar, is fullof mon- 
strous crocodiles. If one goes along 
the banks, their sight strikes with 
terror even the most intrepid in- 
habitant ; it requires great pre- 
caution to guard one’s self against 
being surpfised by those amphi- 
bieds monsters, which rush both 
upon men and beasts. I saw a 
bullock dragged away and devour- 
ed bv one ot them. 

The same thing which makes 
the delightof the rivers of Mada- 
gascar, constitutes aiso their danger. 
‘The trees which cover the banks, 


afford a retreat and an asylum to’ 


those lurkiitg and formidable ani- 
mals. Leaving atthe distance of 
some ieaguts the harbor of Foule 
Pointe,or P aploa-V vdoloy and advane- 
ing towards the lofty mountains of 
Amboatismena, the. prospect of the 
country chahges. ‘The hills screen 
the plains and valleys from the 
winds and hurricanes. The heat 
becomes less troublesome, because 
the country is elevated and more 
covered with wood; the fields, less 
cultivated, present a wilder and 
more rutal landscape to the eye. 
Here the natives donot guard their 
herds and flocks, and let them err 
without guide, and without re- 
straint. 3 
The meadows are at the bottom 
of the valleys.° A multitude of 
brooks and rivulets take their me- 
androus course through them, and 
convey tie More rapture to the en- 
chanted wanderer, since they are 
the most romantic picture of sith. 


- 


ple nature. The enamel of the 

flawers has more lustre, their co- 

lours are more lively and Variegat. 

ed than our plains. Groves of trees, 

planted without art, without syme- 

try, render the spettacle more and 

more pleasant and interesting. At 

the distance of a few leagues far. 

ther, the landscape varies again, 

and becomes more mountainoys. 

The ablest painter would find him. 

self at a loss how to fix his choice 

upon the most picturesque land- 

scape; his straying, irresolute fan. 

cy would no longer suffer him the 

free exercise of his talents, and at 

every other step he would find a 
sudden, an unforseen change of 
perspective. © But if the traveller's 
attention is not wholly bent upon 
seizing the tout ensemble of these pa- 
racisiacal regions, and he applies 
himself to separate productions, 
then an immense and truly useful 
career will open before him; an 
ittfinite crowd of plants, scattered 
‘profusely, will invite him to make 
his observations and enquiries. 

He'will distinguish six different 
classes of rice; he will see barley 
of superlative beauty ; he will find 
ten different classes of ignamas, Oo 
yams, as big as the thigh of aman, 
which afford excellent food both 
to men and beasts. But besides 
these roots, which require some 
caré'and cultivation, there are also 
some of a quite wild or savage kind, 
which the natives call fanghifs.-- 
The fanghit is of the size and big- 
hess of a man; it is a most palat- 
able root, and has a reddish barks 
This admirable root stills at on 
hunger, and quenches thirst; 18 
diuretic and very digestive. 
This part of the island produces 

likewise, four sorts of turnips, be 


Sides beans and peas, very recrea- 


tive to the palate. 
The varvarts resemble the © 
per-tree, and bear the same blo 
sqm, 
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som. Each husk contains a little 

a as bigasa lentil. This legu- 
minous plant rises to the height of 
the cherry-tree, and in some of 
the interior distri¢ts, its leaves serve 
as food for the silk worms. 

If the traveller quits the fields 
and meadows, to enter those im- 
mense forests, which make the ree 
treat of a vast nuniber of wild 
beasts, beauties of a different kind 
delight his imagination. A pro- 
found solitude, a coolness sui priz- 
ing inthis burning climate, a shade 
inaccessible tothe beams ofthe sun, 
echoes resounding from all sides, 
with the lowing and bellowing of 
the cattle, give him fresh enjoy- 
ments; but enjoyments of this na- 
ture he will always behold with a 
kind of enthusiasm ; those number- 
less trees, of prodigious size and 
loftiness, arnong which, one called 
Fosterbee, will attraét his notice in 
a peculiar manner. 

Those who prefer mineralogy 
to botany, will find, in the high 
mountains of Ambotismena, plenty 
of objeéts worthy their attention. 
They will find stupendous masses 
of rock-crystal; some are perfectly 
crystallized; others. ‘em to have 
no regular form; many of them 
contain sherls and ether strange bo- 
dies: those sherls, on which na- 
turalists set the highest value, are 
not rarein these mountains; the 
same may be said of the granites, 
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GENTLEMAN who tra- 

velled in the year 1793 be- 
tween Bradford, in Yorkshire, and 
Kendal, (England) gives the fol- 
lowing as a specimen of mirth and 
festivity which took place in one 
of the delightful villages with which 
that country abounds, in conse- 
quence of the nuptials of two vil- 
lagers. 
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and ‘several traces of tin mines, _ 
called by the natives Voola-Foot- 

shesin. “Mines of the best iron are 
scattered with profusion ‘all over 

the surface of this distri€t.. The 
Malegashes grind and pound this 

mineral, put it in heaps between 

four stones smeared with potters’ 

earth, and make use of a double 

wooden pump instead of bellows, 

to render the fire quicker and more 

active: one hour is sufficient. to 

melt the mineral; and the iron 

which they draw by this process is 

of a duétile and malleable quality. 

There are, no doubt, other mines 

in thisdistri€t, butto discoverthem 
neither trouble nor labor ought 
to be spared. These riches are 

concealed in the besom of the 

earth, and it requires searches and 
a great deal of hard labor to draw 
them from those secret recesses. In 
other respects, if we may give cre- 
dit to what the natives assure us, 
the access to the mountains of 4m- 
botismena is almost impraéticable 
to the Europeans. ‘Their summits 
are equally steep, and precipiees 
forbi eRe Ps to approach, 
The loftiest of these mountains 
liee one thousand eight hundred fa- 
thoms above the level of the sea, 
and bears similitude to the Table _ 
mountain described by all pfa- . 
vellers who have been at the Cape 
of Good Hope. | r 





“ Rustic happiness was “tfloat; 
the girls’ faces were tinged b-yond 
their native bloom, and the ynai- 
dens’ blush enliveied the ‘ilies 
aroundthem. The men’s legs and 


arms were as busy as if they had 
hung on wires. Inan instant half 


a dozen youths pulled off their 
shoes and stockings, when I noticed 
their legs had been previously girt 

with 
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with party-colouredribbons. On 
being started by the bride, they 
spanked off as hard as they could, 
amidst the whoops of the young 
and old. This, I understand, isa 
race “of kisses: and he who first 
reaches the bride’s house, is re- 
warded with a kiss and a ribbon. 
if they were to have been reward- 
ed by a‘bag of gold, they could 
not have looked more eager; they 
teok different roads, without heed- 
ing the rough stones they. had to, 
encounter; and which we were 
told, were previously agreed upon, 
in proportion tothe known swilt- 
ness of the candidates. We re- 
gretted that we could not stay to 
see the result of this hymenean 





c. of the Weft-Indies. 


race; and left them in the mids 
of their mirth, after a donation 
which would not take from it, 
but which was only received on 
condition. of mutually drinking 
healths, and our accepting a rib- 
bon a-piece. I got upon the top 
of the coach to look at them as 
long as I could. Marrowbones 
and clevers could not express half 
the hilarity which we witnessed: 
and when the coach set off, they 
gave us dreasts-full of huzzas. 
We answered them with suchsin- 
cerity, 1 shall have a év7 in my 
hat as long as it lasts; and tor 
some time after we left them, we 
heard bursts of noise.” 





SOME ACCOUNT GF THE TREES, BIRDS, c. OF THE 
WEST-INDIES. 
[From Edwards's Hiftory of the Britith Colonies. ] 


HE papaw and the Palme- 

to* are, without doubt, 

the most graceful of all the vege- 
table creation. Others continue 
to bud, blossom, and bear fruit 
throughout the year. Nor is it 


undeserving notice, that the great ’ 


Father of mankind has displayed 
his goodness even in the structure 
and formation of the trees them- 
selves; for, the foliage of the most 
part spring»ng only trom the sum- 
mit ef the trunk, and thence ex- 
panding into wide-spreading bran- 
ches, closely but elegantly arrang- 
ed, every grove is an assemblage 
of majestic columns, supporting a 
yerdapt canopy, and excluding the 
sun, without impeding the circu- 
latioh of the air. Thus the shade, 
at all times impervious to the blaze, 


*® The fpecies here meant (for there are 
Ligon mentions fome at t 


tain-cabbage. 
200 feet in height; but Mr. Hughes 


iflamd, was (34 feet. 1 am inclined to 


upwards of iso feet in height: but it 
an a¢teal meafurement, 
+ ‘The wild cottoa tree, 


and refreshed by the diurnal breeze, 
affords, not merely a refuge from 
occasional inconveniency, but a 
most wholesome and delightful re- 
treat and habitation, 

Such were these orchards of the 
sun, and woods of perrenial ver- 
dure; of a growth unknown tothe 
frigid clime and less vigorous soil 
of Europe; for what is the oak 
compared to the cedar or maho- 
gany, of each of which the trunk 

equently measures from eighty to 
ninety feet from the base to the 
limbs? What European forest has 
ever given birth to a stem equal to 
that of the ceiba,¢ which alone 
simply rendered concave, has beet 
known to produce a boat capable 
of containing one hundred pet 
sons? or the still greater fig, the s0- 


g 
verelgn 


feveral) is the Palmetoroyal, or moun- 
he firit fettlement of Basbadoes, about 


obferves, that the higheit in his time, in that 
0 believe, that I have feen them in Jamaica 
's impoffible to tpeak with certainty without 
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vereign of the vegetable creation, 
—itself a forest ?* 

The majestic scenery = these 

opical groves was at the same 
si aie by the singular 
forms of some, and the surprising 
beauty of others of the inferior am- 
mals which possessed and peopled 
them. Although these will be 
more fully described in the sequel, 
a few observations, which at pre- 
sent occur to me, will, I hope, be 
forgiven. If it be true, that in 
most of the regions of the torrid 
zone the heat of the sun is, as it 
were, reflected in the untameable 
fierceness of their wild beasts, and 
in the exalted rage and venom of 
the numerous serpents with which 
they are infested,’ the Sovereign 
Disposer of all things has regard- 
ed the islands of the West-Indies 
with peculiar favor; inasmuch 
as their serpents are wholly desti- 
tute of poison, and they possess 
no animal of prey, to desolate 
their vallies. The crocodile, or 
alligator, is indeed sometimes dis- 
covered on the banks of their ri- 
vers: but notwithstanding all that 
has been said of its fierce and sa- 
vage disposition, I pronounce it, 


from my own knowledge, a cau- 


tious and timid creature, avoid- 
ing, with the utmost precipitation, 
the approach of man. The rest 
of the lizard kind are perfeély 
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innocent and inoffensive. Some 
of them are even fond of human 
society. They embellish our 
walks by their beauty, and court 
our attention by. gentleness and 
frolic ; but their kindness, I know 
not why, is returned by aversion 
and disgust. Anciently the woods 
of almost all the equatorical parts 
of America abounded with vari- 
ous tribes of the smaller monkey ; 
a sportive and sagacious little crea~ 
ture, which the people of Europe 
seem likewise to have regarded 
with unmerited detestation; for 
they hunted them down with such 
barbarous assiduity, that in seve- 
ral of the islands every species of 
them has been long since exter- 
minated. Of the feathered race 
too, many tribes have now nearly 
deserted those shores where polish- 
ed man delights in spreading uni- 
versal and capricious destruction. 
Among these, one of the most 
remarkable was the flamingo, an 
elegant and princely bird, as large 
as the swan, and arrayed in ‘plu- 
mage of ‘the ‘brightest » scarlet. 
Numerous, however, are the fea- 
thered kinds, deservedly distin- 
guished by their splendor and 
beauty, that still anignate these 
sylvan recesses. “The parrot, and 
its various affinities, from the mac- 
caw to the uet, some of 


them not larger than a sparrow, 


* This monarch of the woods, whofe empire extends over Afia and Africa, as 
well as the tropical parts of America, is defcribed by our divine Poet with great 


exadtnefs: 


The fig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown’d, 

But fuch as at this day to Indians known 

In Malabar and Decan, fpreadsher arms, , ~ 

Branching fo broad and long, that in the ground 

The bearded twigs take root, and daughters grow 

Above the mother tree, A PILLAR’D SHADE, 

HIGH ovER-ARCH’D AND ECHOING WALLS BETWEEN! 


Par. Loft, B. IX, 


{tis called in the Ea(t-Indies the RANYAN-TREE. Mr. Mariden gives the follow~ 
img account of the dimentions of one, near Manjee, twenty miles wet of Patna 
in Bengal: Diameter, 363 to 375 feet; circumference of the thadow at noan, 1116 
feet; circumference of the feveral tems, ia number fifty or fixty, 924 feet. 
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are too well known to require de- 
scription. These are as plentiful 
in the larger islands of the West- 
Indies as the rook is in Europe. 
But the boast of American groves 
is doubtless the colibry, or hum- 
ming bird; of the brilliance of 
whose plumage no combination 
of words, nor tints of the pencil, 
caf convey an adequate idea. 
The consummate green of the 
emerald, the rich.purple of the 
amethyist, and the vivid flame of 


Charaéter of Lord Mount-Garti, 


the ruby, ali happily blended and 
enveloped beneath a transparent 
veil of waving gold, are distin. 
guishable in every species, byt 
differently arranged and appor. 
tioned in each. Nor is the mij- 
nuteness of its form less the ob. 
je& of admiration, than the lys. 
tre of its plumage; the smalleg 
species not exceeding the size of a 
beetie, and appearing the link 
which conneéts the bird and inse@ 
creation, 





CHARACTER OF LORD MOUNT-GARTH. 


ORD Mount-Garth had re- 
tired from the world twenty 

years ago, not only within his owa 
park, but, except, on very rare oc- 
casions, within his own palace and 
garden; which, together, occupied 
a space of nearly a square mile, 
and were surrounded ‘by a wall fil- 
teen feet high; against which he 
would amuse himself for hours in 
playing at hand-ball; sometimes 
alone, and at others accompanied 


‘by a female favorite, the only 


person he would suffer to come 
néar him, or could ever bear to 


“see, though at a distance, except 


one man, the son of his father’s 
gardener, who had been brought 
up with him at home from his in- 
fancy, and was exactly of the same 
age, being born in the same night 
and hour, This man had not, any 
more than his lordship, been with- 
out the precinéts of the park, and 
very seldom beyond those ‘of the 
garden, for the space of thirty years. 
As they went into this state of vo- 
luntary confinement, which-is a 
kind of internal exile, at the age of 
twenty, they ar¢é now, of course, 
in the fiftieth year of their age. — 
John, for that was the name of 
the man, has! been educated alone 
with his lorclship im his father’s fa. 
mily, by a private tutor; and had 


acquired a competent knovvledge, 
not only of ancient and modern 
languages, history, and beiies let- 
tves, but a general idea of the prin- 
ciples and progressive improve- 
ment in the arts and sciences. John 
acted in the capacity of valet de 
chambre, confident, and compa- 
nion; dined at the same table with 
his lordship, went to bed at the same 
hour,and siept to the same hour pre- 
cisely, and almost to the same mi- 
nute rose in the morning. He was 
dressed precisely in the same kind 
of clothes, even to the sameness of 
shoe-buckles and sleeve buttons. 
If my lord felt himself not very 
well, and judged it proper to take 
any medicine, John must take the 
same medicine also. “ John,” he 
would say, “ I think we sat up ra- 
ther too late last night ; I think we 
should not be the worse for aneme- 
tic.” “ J think we should be much 
the.better for it, my lord.” “ John, 
Jamatraid we have rather exceed- 
ed in our refreshments for some 
days past: I think we should be 
none the worse for some cathar- 
tics.” “Jf think we should be 
much the better for them, my 
lord.” + John, I think we feel 
somewhat of a vertigo this morn- 
ing: I think we should be not the 
worse fora little sal volatile.” “1 

think 
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think we should be much the bet- 
ter for it, My lord.” °* Fave we 
not felt a somewhat of relaxation ot 
nervesfor somedays, John?” “ I 
test, my lord, on recolleGion, 
protest, i) ? y 
[think we have.” “* What should 
you think of a dip in the cold- 
bath?” “I think, my’ lord,’ it 
would do jus both a great deal of 
good,” 

This singular character, sunk 
in indolence and sensuality, of all 
things dreaded cold; but.as for 
snow, he could not endure the 
sight of it. In winter he generally 
lay in bedtill ten or eleven o’clock ; 
about that time he would pull his 
bell, call for John, and ask him 
what kind of a day it was. “ Lt 
is a very fine day, my lord; the 
sun shines out brightly, and the at- 
mosphere is unsullied by a cloud.” 
“Why, then, John, i think we 
should be the better for a race in 
the garden.” For it was their 
custom to have frequent races, at 
the endof which both parties were 
within a few feet of each other. 
* John, how looks the weather 
this morning?” * ost hideously, 
my lord! ‘he sky lowers; the 
feathered creation retreat to their 
roosts; the cats incessantly curry 
their hides; and fakes of snow, 
driving before the wind, announce 
the coming storm.”’ ¢ John, shut 
the doors and windows; light upa 
rouzing fire; let candles be brought; 
let the pastry and cold tongues be 
laid on the table; and, since it is 
a bad day, let us make a good 
night.” ' 

Many efforts were made by the 
college acquaintance of his lord- 
ship to seehim; for, with all his 
Singularities, he was an able and 
benevolent man, as well as an ex- 
celleni scholar; and attached, as by 
asinguiar charin, all his acqualit- 
ance to his person. They would 


put up their horses at an adjoin- 
April, 1796. 


ing village, and send letters to his 
lordship, fraught with recollec- 
tions of former intimacy. His 
lordship never failed to return an- 
swers replete with equal kindness; 
recolleSting former scenes and cir- 
cumstances, with expressions of 
the most pleasing emotions, but 
always declining any personal in- 
terview. 

As the inn nearest his lordship’s 
park was but a very wretched one, 
(tor in this sequestered spot there 
was no encouragement for a good 
one) he teok care always ta send, 
on the arrival of strangers, the best 
provisions of all kinds, unknown 
to his friends, with orders to the 
landlord to make some trifling 
charge, lest he should offend their 
delicacy, by affording them entéf=" 
tainment when he refused eek 3 
company. His lordship’s frien 
was a good sort of a woman; shé 


amused herself, now and then, by. 
giving suppers to the servants and” 


the farmers daughters in the neighy - 
bourhood, the nearest house bew 
five miles from the castle. ‘He ha 
land stewards en his. different es- 
tates; all business with whem, as 
with every other mortal, was traus- 
acted through the medium of John, 
or the house-keepen If he had 
occasion to go from one quarter of 
the castle or garden to another, or- 
ders were previously sent to all the 
servants to keep cut of the way; 
for, if he had catched any of them 
looking athim, he would have im- 
mediately dismissed them from his 
service. He had an excellent li- 
brary, in which he passed a great 
part of his time, but into which no 
publication of any kind had been 
admitted since the year of his re- 
tirement, or sequestration from the 
world; being that, as already men~ 
tioned, on which he left the uni- 
versity, having then succeeded to 
the estate by the death ef his father. 
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No newspapers! no magazines! 
no reviews! no political pamphlets ! 
no annual registers! No, nor any 
conversation concerning any poli- 
tical or other event that had hap- 
pened in Britain, or any other part 
of the world, from thehour of his 
seclusion, He turned himself 
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Extraordinary Traveller.—Of the Female Sex. 


about, and cast his eyes back. 
ward, and fixed them wholly on 
former times. Although, he con- 
fessed, that he had often been tempt- 
ed to enquire what could be the 
causes of the sudden and enormous 
accumulation of taxes. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY TRAVELLER. 


R. Wilson, a gentleman of 
Cornwail, (England) inhe- 

rited an estate of about 1o000l. a 
year inthat county ; at theage of 23, 
and in the year 1741, the year after 
his father’s death, he set off for the 
continent on histravels. He rode 
on. horseback, with one servant, 
over the greatest part of the world, 
He first viewed every European 
country, in doing which he spent 
eight years. He then embarked 
for America, was two years in the 
northern part,.and three more in 
South-America, travelling as a 
Spaniard, which he was enabled 
to do fromthe extreme facility he 
had in that language. The cli- 
mate, prospect, and some other 
circumstances of Peru, enchanted 
him so much, that he hired a farm, 
aud resided near a year in it. His 
next tour was to the east; he pas- 
sed successively through ail the 
territories in Africa, ‘to the south 
of the Mediterranean, Egypt, Sy- 
ria, 8c. and al} the dominions of 
the Grand Seignior;) went twice 
through Persia, once through the 
northern, and once through the 
southern provinces; cover India, 
Indostan, and part of Siam and 


Pegu; and made several excur- 
sions. to the boundaries of China, 
forseveral months each time. He 
afterwards, on his return, stopped 
at the Cape of Good Hope, pene- 
trated far into Africa, and on his 
return to the Cape, took the op- 
portunity of a ship that went to 
Batavia, and from thence viewed 
most of the islands in the Great 
Indian Archipelago. Returning 
to Rurope, he landed at Cadiz, 
and paséeed in a straight line from 
that piace to Moscow, in his way 
to Kamschatka. He was in cor- 
respondence with several Cornish 
gentlemen, with whom he wasat 
college, so late as the year 1783, 
when he was supposed to be pres 
paring for Siberia. A gentleman 
who saw him at Moscow in that 
year, represented him as healthy, 
vigorous, and in all respects a 
hearty as other people at forty-s%, 
though he was then in his sixty- 
sixth year. His friends have net 
yet ceased to hope, although eleven 
years have elapsed, that he may 
have settled in some remote part 
of the world, from which the dif- 
ficulty of conveyance prevents the 
hearing. 





. SL Te ec se * 
ON THE INDEPENDENCE AND DIGNITY OF THE 
FEMALE SEX. 


[From Letters Moral and Mifcellaneous, 


OVERS of truth! be not par- 

tial in your researches. Men 

‘ot sense and science! remember, 
‘by degrading our understandings, 


by Mary Hays. ] ‘ 
you incapacitate us for knowing 
your value, and make coxcombs 
take place of you in our esteem 
‘Theignorant and the vulgar pos 
the 
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their cunning by Jevelling princi- 
ples ; but you! how impolitic to 
throw a veil over our eyes, that 
we may not distinguish the radi- 
ance that surrounds you! 
Objections are alsomade against 
the vindication of our rights, un- 
der the pretence, that by enlarging 
and ennobling our minds, we shail 
be undomesticated and unfitted, 
(I suppose is meant) for mere 
household drudges. With the ex- 
cellent Dr. Priestley, Irepeat * this 
isasordid and debasing prejudice,” 
of the fallacy of which [have been. 
convinced both from experience 
and observation. Numberless wo- 
men have I known, whose studies 
(incapable of the *“epicurism of 
reason and religion”) have been 
confined to Mrs. Glasse’s Art of 
Cookery, and whose whole time 
has been spent in the kitchen, al- 
tercating with, and changing of 
servants, provoking them to disho- 
nesty by mean cautions, and nar- 
row distrust ; and immersed in th- 
necessary and dirty drudgery, have 
ruined their health, spoiled their 
tempers, neglected their persons, 
laid waste their minds, and sacri- 
ficed their friends; and after all 
these expensive forfeitures, have 
never attained the end; but have 
(to usea feminine phrase } muddled 
away their time and money in the 
disorderly management of hands 
without a head; been cheered by 
their dependents, because neither 
feeling respect or attachment, they 
have gloried in outwitting thern; 
and their acquaintance, turning 
with disgust from their expensive 
and labored treats, have sighed 
for the plain dish, the cordial and 
hospitable manners, “the feast of 
reason, and the flow of souls.”— 
Contrast with this the following 


picture from Fitzosborne’s charm- 
ing letters. Her refined sense, and 
extensive knowledge have not 
raised her above the necessary ac- 
quisitions of female science; they 
have only taught her to fill that part 
of her charaéter with higher grace 
and dignity. She enters into all 
the domestic duties of her station, 
with the most consummate skill 
and prudence; her economical de- 
partment is calm-and steady; and 
she presides over her family like 
the intelligenee of some planetary 
orb, conducting it in all its proper 
directions without violence, or dis< 
turbed efforts ' 
But the vindicator of female 
rights is thought by some sagaci- 
ous married men, to be incompe- 
tent to form any just opinion of 
the cares and duties of a conj 
state, from never having entered 
the matrimonial lists, because per- 
haps she has not met with the man 
who knows how properly to value 
her, or having met, may, alas! 
have lost: Wonderful tree-ma~- 
sonay this! and ridiculous as won- 
derfyl. To be sure those whoare 
eagerly engaged in play, with alt 
their self-interest up in arms, are 
much better judges of the game 
than the cool impartial looker on ; 
and 2 West-India Planter moust 
understand the justice of the slave 
trade far better than an English 
House of Commons, to say nothing 
of the very swperior and extraordi- 
nary political wisdom necessarily 
belonging tothe office of Prime Mi- 
nister, of which the profane vul- 
gar can form no idea! What none- 
sense this! Does it need a serious 
refutation? From~such notions, 
(most devoutly I repeat a part of 
the liturgy) good Lord deliver us, 
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Defeription of the City of Nanking. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF NANKING, 
[From the Chinefe Traveller. ] 


ANKING, formerly stiled 

the Stately, Opulent, Non- 

such, &c. stands in E. lon. from 
Peking 2° 20’, lat. 32, and is by 
far the largest and most populous 
of ail China, being athrmed by 
Dion. Kao about forty-eight miles 
in circumference. . And it appears 
from the ruins of its old walls to 
have been still vastly larger, and 
has been computed ninety miles in 
compass. But then it must have 
vastly shrunk, Du Halde giving it 
now but twenty at most; yet the 
Chinese affirm, that if two men on 
horseback sliould set out from the 
same gate, and gallop round it by 
different ways, they would not 
meet till evening. Its figure is 
most irregular, the hills within, 
and the natare of the ground about 
it, Not conveniently admitting re- 
gularity. But by the removal of 
the imperial seat, aigd since its be- 
ing in the hands of the mveterate 
Tartars, scitrce any footsteps are 
left of its ancient magnificent pa- 
lace, and other sumptuous build- 
ings. Even its once famous ob- 
servatory is left to ruin; and no- 
thing remaitis of its ancient gran- 
deur but ruins of temples, impe- 
rial sepulchres, and other monu- 
ments. What there is of the one 
third part of the city. yet standing 
is well built, and well filled with 
inhabitants, whe drive great con- 
meree, an¢l the streets are every 
where so thironged one could scarce 
0 through. them, well paved, and 
ree from dirt. It is situated at the 
end of a deep bay made by the 
river Yangs ke ham, or Son of tie 
Sea, and flows close to the city 
walls, where it istwo leagues broad, 
and covered with such innumera- 
ble ships and trading vessels, gilt 
and painted, that the astonished 


Jusuits thought them enough to 
form a bridge from hence to Eu- 
rope. ‘This river has a vast num- 
ber of canals, which both facilitates 
trade and fertilizes the country. 
This city, notwithstanding such 
devastations, has recovered a good 
deal of grandeur in numerous lofty 
towers, handsome palaces, temples, 
and other buildings. Many of the 
streets, strait and neat, are paved 
in the middle with large marble 
slabs, and on the sides with variety 
of pebbie, and other stones curious- 
ly inlaid. Kao, even at present 
computes here 2,000,000 souls; 
and though some suppose butabout 
1,000,000, yet the latter is not to 
be relied on, seeing it falls so very 
shott of what most other authors 
do aver. The fertile and delight- 


ful territory about the city hatha 


vast number of temples, palaces, 
pleasure-houses, fine gardens, &c. 
‘Fhere is particularly, about six 
miles from the town, a pleasant 
wood, about twelve miles round, 
ot stately pines, in midst whereol 
is a mount covered with sepulchral 
temples, &c. of ancient monarchs. 
About the like distance, on the 
same plain, on another eminence, 
is raised a spacious terrace of large 
square stones, with four flights of 
marble steps, and on that a temple 
truly royal, and every way magni 
ficent. Its roof is supported bya 
ow of columns, finely carved and 
polished, twenty-four cubits high, 
and proportionably thick; and 
every thing answerable both within 
nd without. The gates are curl 
ously carved in bas-relief, and in- 
laid with gold and silver. The 
vindows are fenced with a kind of 
gold net, so surprisingly fine as t 
be searce perceptible. Within are 
several thrones, inriched with all 
sorts 
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Account of Paul’s laf? Interview, Se. 


sorts of pearls and precious stones 
ofimmense value.. “I'he most cu- 
rious edifice in this city is the high 
ectovon tower, which is covered 
ali over with fine painted tiles, very 
beautiful. It hath nine galleries 
one over another, all adorned with 
windows, fine balustrades, fes- 
toons, anid other ornaments in re- 
lievo. Every angle of the galleries 
hath a bell hanging to it; and the 
ascent to the top is by 184 steps. 
The inside rooms are all finely 
painted, carved, and gilt; and the 
upper gallery adorned with variety 
of large figures carved in stone. 
On top of all is a spire, which ren- 
ders the whole fabric 200 feet high. 
The breadth of it is 80, but dimi- 
nishes gradually as it rises by \set- 
tings in at every cornice. A wind- 
ing stair-case leads to the top, 
whence is a most noble prospect 
of the whole city and adjacent 
plain, which is no less admired on 
account of its many fine seats, 
summer-houses, gardens, &c. that 
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surround it, as well as from the 
distant mountains, which appear 
in various shapes, formed by ast. 
There is also a bell in Nanking 
eleven feet high, and seven in dia- 
meter, 50,000lb. This city, be- 
sides the usual tribute, sends yearly 
to the emperor five ships. laden 
with the finest silks, clothes, &c. 
&c. These, which are called Lung 
y cheu, i. e. the Ships. of the 
Cloathing of the Dragon, because 
the emperor bears a dragon in his 
arms, are so respected, that every 
vessel lowers sail to them. Ano- 
ther set go constantly hence to 
Peking every April or May, with 
great quantities of peculiar fish 
caught in the neighbourhood of 
this Nanking, covered over with 
ice to keep it fresh: And though 
those cities are above 600 miles 
distant from each other, we are 
told, they are obliged, under severe 
penalties, to perform the voyage 
in eight or ten days, that fish being 
mostly for the emperor’s use. 
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Account of Paul's last Interview* with the principal Persons whe had em- 
braced Christianity an Ephesus. 


[From Gilpin’s Expofition of the New Teftament. } 





AUL continued his course 
A the next day to Miletus, which 
isa few miles south of Ephesus. 
He would not however visit that 
city, as he feared he might be de- 
layed, and was desirous of keep- 
ing the feast of Pentecost at Jeru- 
salem. But as he might not have 
another opportunity of visiting 
the Ephesian church, he sent for 
the elders of it to meet him at 
Miletus. 

Here he reminded them of the 
laborious life he had led, ever 
since his first coming to Ephesus ; 
and of the many difficulties and 
dangers he had encountered a- 

hong the Tews. He reminded 


® Acts, che xx. 


thern also, of the faithful dis- 
charge of his ministry, both pub- 
licly, and privately-—the subject 
of which had ever been, that re- 
pentance and faith were the only 
means of salvation, both to Jew 
and Gentile -—And now, said he, 
fam under the direction of the 
Spirit, on my journey to Jerusa- 
lem; not knowing what it may 
please God to lay upon me; only 
this I know, that dangers and dif- 
ficulties, in some shape await me, 
—But these are not the things, 
which give me pain ; if I can oaly 
finish my course with joy; and 
the ministry, which God hath in- 
trusted to me.-——-OfF this howe- 

ver 


yer. 14 to the end. 
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ver I am persuaded, that you shall 
see my face no more. # take the 
ptesent opportunity therefore of 
testifying to you, that if any man 
swerve from the truth, I am 
blameless-—I have opened to you 
the whole counsel of God. : 
Be you equally attentive, both to 
your own behaviour, and to the 
church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his. own blood; 
and which the Holy Ghost hath 
committed to your care.—Many 
enemies, ‘after my departure, will 
rise up against it——+-Many ene- 
mies, even among yourselves, 
shall arise, to seduce you from the 
truth. Be therefore on your 
guard ; and remember the various 
cautions,» which, during three 

ears, I have given you on this 
bead. —With these instructions I 
recommend you to the grace of 





God; which, with your own gine 
cere endeavors, will perfe& you 
in all holiness.—For myself, you 
will bear me witness, that I have 
not preached the gospel among 
you through anv interested mo 
tives. You all know that these 
hands have ministered, not only 
to my own necessities; but to 
those of others: and thus also 
have I instructed my fellow-l- 
borers, always remembering the 
words of our Lord, that it is mwre 
blessed to give than to receive-——~ 
After Paul had made this affec- 
tionate address, they all joined 
with him in prayer; and then ac: 
companied him to the ship with 
many tears, and sorrowful embra- 
ces; grieving above all things, at 
his saying, that they should see 
his face again no more. 
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Strifures m the Life of Sir Beaumont Hotham, Kut. one of the Barms 
of the Court of the Exchequer. 


[From ¢ Strictures on the Lives and Charaéters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
prefent Day.”] 


T’ is the observation of a pro- 

found and elegant writer, that 
the periods of prosperity and peace, 
however conducive to the happi- 

ness of a people, are but ill a 
ed to the views of the Historian. 
To trace the wisdom of internal 
police, and the gentle streams of 
commerce, flowing into a thou- 
sdrid different channels of opu- 
lence, may be interesting to the 
closet philosopher, but wants a 
certain blended infusion of spirit, 
to give it life and constitution suf- 
ficiently vigorous, to carry its de- 
scent to the remote ages of poste- 
rity. 

_ The same observation applies 
still more forcibly to the Biogra- 
pher. Herodotus and Xenophon, 
Tacitus, and Levy, would hardly 
have remained to animate our fee]. 





ings, and excite our enthusiasm, 
if they had not been furnished with 
the adfive materials of wars and 
civil commotions ;—by bringing 
ali the passions into the play, they 
furnish out the lights and shadesot 
charaéter, and develope the inmost 
recesses of the human heart— 
hence, our admiration and delight 
on perusing these classic pages. 

~ Nature herself holds this lan- 
guage.—The tempest exhibits all 
the variety of the sublime, to ex 
cite wonder and emotion. The 
blood is quickened into circula- 
tion, and we feel blended emo 
tions of terror and delight, % 
grateful to the mind of sensibility, 
that language reaches no way ' 
the description, while the milder 
beauties of the serenest sky 2 
viewed with the most tame and 


torpid 
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torpid indifference. The powers 
of nature must be Foused, agitated, 
called forth energetically, in order 
to please; even the voice of wis- 
dom is feeble, languid, and nerve- 
jess, unless aided by a certain de- 
gree of enthusiasm. Deduét this 
etherial spirit from historians, ora- 
tors, and poets, and what do you 
leave them ?—-a mere caput mortu- 
um; the body indeed remains, but 
the soul takes its flight, and va- 
nishes in air. 

It remains to the Recorder of 

charaéter to lament, that relish of 
satire and invective, that Aorgnancy 
of flavor which quickens the ap- 
petite, and renders it so gratetul 
to the palate of modern depravity, 
but which, however fervid, may 
be his love of virtue, he endea- 
vors in vain to infuse into her 
praise; the uxattempered sweetness 
of panegyric induces satiety and 
languor—it is taken up with no 
ardor, perused with no avidity, 
and laid down without any regret. 
The venerable oak never looks so 
noble as when Eurus agitates her 
bows.—Had Sallust chosen for his 
subject the god-like integrity of 
Cato, instead of the fell profligacy 
of Cataline, the envious scythe of 
time would, ages since, have 
awept away his sweetly pregnant 
sentences, and deprived us of all 
knowledge of that elegant histo- 
rian. 
__ Under the impression of this 
idea, we detail what few fac#s have 
come to our knowledgeof Banon 
Hotuam. 
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The virtues of his heart have 
contributed to render him univer- 
sally beloved in private life, and 
esteemed in his judicial capacity ; 
but he does not by any un pe god 
sess that fire and brilliancy of ge- 
nius which irresistibly attaches the 
notice of mankind, and warms the 
panegyrist with the ardor of en- 
thusiasm. Baron HorHam may 
deserve the whisper of approbation, 
put he will never be saluted with 
the obstreperous blast from. the 
clarion of fame. 

When counsel, he attended the 
Chancery bar, Jittle known, and 
although an admirable scholar, 
and a well read lawyer, yet so very 
little distinguished in practice, that 
his elevation to the Bench, not un- 
frequently produced the mortify- 
ing enquiry,—WwHO is HE?— 
WHAT’S HIS NAME? | 

Baron Horna is neverthe- 
less respectable upon the Bench; 
and it has been observed, that 
whenever called to the administra- 
tion of criminal justice, the huma- 
nity, the solemnity, and impres- 
sive pathos of his address to pri- 
soners, has melted the most obdu- 
rate to contrition and repentance. 

The country may be justly con- 
gratulated on its happiness, 
boasts such judgesas Barow Ho- 
THAM :—the feelings of the peo- 
ple would be gratified by his trans- 
lation to the Presidency of. the 


Court of Chancery, for which seat 


he has every necessary qualifica- 
tion,* both of head and heart. 


* We except that of Speaxer of the Houfe of Lords. —He wants that Bow-wow 
MANNER, and BRAZEN FRONT fo neceflary to control the tumult of popular 


affemblies, 








Account of a Plot formed by the Negroes of Goree, to destroy all the white 
People on the Island. 


T has been asserted by some 
writers, but upon no just 
grounds, that the negroes are a 


distinét race of men, every way 
inferior to the whites; that their 


mental powers are weak, and un- 
fit 
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fit for great enterprises; and that 
they are destitute of genius and 
courage. IMany instances, how- 
ever, might: be mentioned, where 
they have laid plans for procur- 
ing their own freedom, which, 
though they miscarried, clearly 
evinced their ingenuity, and where 
the constancy, with which they 
endured the tortures of their pu- 
nishment, when detected, bespoke 
the greatest resolution.— The fol- 
lowing relation, which is taken 
from an account of Nigritia, by a 
French gentleman, who resided 
there many vears, and which we 
shall give nearly in his own words, 
though, perhaps, it is not so strik- 
ing as some other examples that 
might be produced, still tends to 
refute the opinions of those who 
wish to justify the oppression of 
the slave trade, by depreciating 
the unhappy Africans, who are 
the objefts of it, and by sinking 
them. almost to a level witli: the 
brutes. 

“ Goree is a small island in the 
neighborhood of Senegal, scarcely 
the eight part of a league in length, 
the half of which forms a high 
mountain, where the French have 
a small fort called St. Michael, 
formerly built by the Dutch. The 
French had a second at the other 
end of the island, named St. Fran- 
cia, but I was told it had been de- 
miolished several years before. 

‘¢ The commerce of this island 
is very trifling; not above two or 
three hundred negroes are procured 
from it annually, but on some oc- 
casions it farnishes a much greater 
number. When the king of Da- 
homy is threatened with a war, he 
endeavors to pillage some of the 
neighboring nations, and ex- 
changes the prisoners, whom he 
takes, for powder, fusees, flints, 
and common sabres. These peo- 

ple fight with great courage, and 


show no fear of death. I once 
purchased near five hundred 
slaves, the whole produce of one 
of these wars; but this bargain 
hac nearly proved the ruin of ali 
the white people who were upoy 
the: icland. 

It is customary here, when 
| ves are purchased, of whatever 
r-cms tiaey may be, to chain them 
wax or by the neck, two and 
two, . util an opportunity occurs, 
of putting them on board some 
vessel, An iron chain, five or six 
feet in length, is used for this pur. 

ose, having a collar at each of 
its ends, which is fastened in such 
a manner, that these captives can- 
not open it without tools, Great 
care is taken not to leave them by 
themselves, and in this condition 
their arms and legs being free, 
they are conducted to their labor 
by one, two, or three white per- 
sons, according to their number. 
They are often employed in split- 
ting rocks, to procure stones for 
building, in transporting them 
from oue place to another, in dig- 
ging up the earth, roiling water 
casks, and unloading boats and 
canoes. In the evening, when 
they return from their labor, 4 
soon as they have taken a refresh- 
ment, they are shut up in their 
prison, which is situated in the 
middle of the fort. 

“ These five hundred captives, 
abhorring slavery more than any 
of their neighbors, after making 
themselves acquainted with the 
situation of the island and the fort, 
laid a plan for revolting, which 
was formed with great ingenully, 
and which could not have failed 
to succeed, had not a child of @- 
bout eleven years of age, who had 
been put into the same prison, 
with irons on his legs, to punish 
him for some petty theft, disclosed 
the whole affair. This child, 

while 
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while lying on an ox hide, as if 
asleep, heard them settle the whole 

lan of their design, which was to 
be executed the same day at six in 
the evening, when they were re- 
turning from their jabor; but in 
the morning after the slaves were 
gone forth, the child called to us 
and revealed the piot, which was 
concerted in the following man- 
ner :-— 

“In the evening, on their re- 
turn, a third part of the conspira- 
tors were to rush suddenly upon 
the guard-house, which is at the 
entrance of the fort, seize upon the 
soldiers’ arms, and kill the ten or 
twelve centinels, who would have 
been unprepared for such an at- 
tack.,. During this business, ano- 
ther third were to enter the fort, 
where the muskets, powder, and 
ammunition are kept, while the 
remainder were to disperse them- 
selves in the village, and massacre 
all the white men and others, whom 
they should meet, in order that no- 
thing might be left to oppose their 


designs. Become masters of the’ 


fort and island, they proposed to 
arm themselves each witha fusee, 
powder, and ball, to carry off the 
finest and most valuable goods, or 
such things as could be easily 
transported, and then march to the 
sea; and embarking in boats, ca~ 
hoes, and other vessels, which they 
would have found. there, make im-~ 
mediately for the continent. 

“ This revolt, so well concert- 
ed, must have been attended with 
success, had the conspirators been 
More cautious, and not mention- 
ed the circumstances of their plan 
before the boy, who overheard 
them. Without this lucky inci- 


dent, the whole of the white men 
on the island would have been de- 
stoyed, and the negroes would 
have attained to the summit of their 
Wishes. Thus fortune often sports 
April, 1706, j 


with the best laid schemes of weak 
mortals, and often leads them into 
dangers, or secures them from 
them. 

“ As soon as we were informed 
of this conspiracy, while the cap- 
tives were abroad at their labor, 
the guards were tripled, and they 
had orders to be all ready upon 
arms, with their bayonets fixed. 
to wait for their return, The rest 
of the gafrison were also in azms, 
with four pieces of cannon loaded 
with grape shot,which were pointed 
to that place by which the negroes 
were to enter the fort. Care was 
taken not to suffer them to ap- 
proach but in small bodies; and 
when they came up to the guard- 
house, it was easy for them to per~ 
ceive, trom the appearance of fif- 
ty soldiers under arms, that their 
project was discovered, and on. 
that account rendered abortive.— 
They entered, however, according 
to custom, and being immediately 
surrounded by more thanan hun« 
cred soldiers, they were secured 
by putting irons upon their legs, 
and by hand-cuffing those who were 
supposed to be most resolute. 
this condition they were shut up 
in their prison, and acentinel was 
placed at the door. . 

“ Next morning the comman= 
dant of the island ordered them alt 
to be ‘assembled in the square of 
the fort, and addressing hiniself to 
twoor three who were the chiefs oz 
the revolt, and whom he knew to ve 
grandees in their own country, 
asked them if it was true that they 
had concerteda plan theevening be~ 
fore to massacre all the white people 
in the island? On this question, 
which was asked publicly, the two 
chiefs, without showing ‘any signs 
of fear or terror, and without of- 
fering any excuse for their conduct, 
replied boldiy, that they intended 
to have-put to death all the white 
F y men 
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men on theisland, not through any 
hatred that they bore to them, but 
that nfo obsfacies might oppose 
their flight, and prevent them from 
joining the standard of they’ young 
king,* adding that they were all 
ashamed net to have died for-him 
in the field of battle, with their 
arms in their hands; and that since 
their desigti had miscarried, they 
preferred Weath to slavery. On 
this answer, which was truly wor- 
thy of a Roman patriot, they una- 
nimously cried out, if is true, it ts 
true. 

“ The answer of the two chiefs 
was too clearto render any more 
questions mécessary ; and thecoun- 
cil assembled to deliberate what 
was properest to be done on the 
occasion. Foran example tothe 
country, t was determined, that 
the two chiefs of the conspiracy 
should suffer death next day, be- 
fore all the captives, and people at 
the island, in the following man- 
ner: 

* Ti the morning, all the slaves 
Were assembled in the Savannah, 
aad drawn wp into an oval, open 
atoneend. Opposite to this open- 
ing, were placed two smiall pieces 
of cannon, loaded only with pow- 
der; and the two criminals being 
tied to them, the caunons were 
fired, by which micans'the unhap- 
py sufferers were” killed, and 
thrown to the distance of fifteen 
paces. All the rest of the captives, 
struck by so terrible anexample of 
severity, returned’ to their prison, 
in the utmost consternation. If 
‘this execution appears cruel and 
inhuman, it must be considered as 
- the necessary consequence of that 
infamous commerce, which almost 
all the Europeans carry on in these 

countries. 


* Their king had been dethroned by 


patrictifm and Joyalty, by reftorin 
mer. Thefe were featiments eve 
and a civilized veopiec, 


66 What might Serve to excusg, 
were it possible, the rigor of the 
sentence which I have just now 
mentioned, was, that several years 
before, another plot had been form. 
ed at Goree, which had like to have 
occasioned the destruction of all 
theinhabitants. All the slaves then 
in confinement, to the number of 
nearly three hundred, found means, 
in the night time, to get off their 
irons, and mounting one upon the 
shoulders of another, in the cor- 
ner of the fort, which was ata dis- 
tance from the centinels, they got 
into the interior part. Had they 
been prudent enough to wait til 
they had all got over, they would 
have killed every white manin the 
place, with the greatest facility, as 
almost all the garrison had gone 
to bed drunk, which was the case 
often ona Sunday: but the imp 
tience of the conspirators to be 
git the massacre, was su great, 
that the first six who got into the 
fort, instead of waiting till their 
companions should join them, fel 
upon the centinel on duty. Tho’ 
unexpectedly attacked, he had 
time te fix his bayonet to the end 
of his musket; but he could not 
make-use of it, because one ol 
the blacks seized the musket by 
the barrel, while others struck 
him: with the ends of their irons, 
which they carried in their hands. 
In this situation, the centinel gave 
the alarm, and the main guard 
running to his assistance, deliver- 
ed him, but not until he had re 
ceived many dangerous wounds. 
The conspirators, however, de- 
fended themselves with great bra- 
very, with no other arms except 
their irons. Two of them, eve? 


while their bowels were hanging 
trom 


his uncle, and they wifhed to fhow their 
@ their lawful fovereign, and expelling the ufer 
ty Way worthy of a free people, am independent’ 
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Yonr their bodies, knocked down 
four or five of the soldiers, one 
of whom died ‘next -day an the 
hospital. During this confusion, 
the rest of the conspirators, luckily 
frightened by the noise, did not 
venture to appear, or to.attempt to 
scale the walls, and returned to. 
their prisons, which prevented any 
farther mischief from this sudden 
commotion. 

«“ But to return to the five hun- 
dred conspirators, whose two chiefs 
had been punished, a ship soon 
arrived from Rochelle, to bring 
provisions to Senegal, and to carry 
off such slaves as were ready on 
the island. On the day appointed 
fortheir departure, they were mark- 
ed according to custom, upon the 
shoulder, arm, or thigh, with the 
company’s mark. In short, they 
were all embarked, and the ship set 
sail; but on the second or third day 
alter, the captain had the impru- 


dence to take the irons from four- 


teen or fifteen of them, and to bring 
them upon deck, to assist the crew 
in working the vessel. These ne- 
groes, thus set at liberty, collected 
all the nails and pieces of old iron 
they could find, and giving them 
to their companions, enabled them 
all in oné night to free themselves 
from their irons... The sixth day 
after he had sailed, the captain, 
while going, about break of day, 
from his cabin to the forecastle, 
was suddenly seized by the leg, 
and dragged from the gangway 
upon the deck, where he way soon 
knocked down by the slaves, who 
were then assembled with their 
irons on, but entirely loose. 

As soon as he called out, one 
of his officers came to his assist- 
ance, with five of hissailors, who 
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all shared the same fate as the cap- 
tain; and, if at the same time part 
of the negroes had run to the quar- 
ter-deck, they would have sooa 
made themselves masters of the 
ship; but the remainder of the 
crew, consisting of about, twenty 
men, awakened by the noise, and 
perceiving that the slaves had got 
their irons off, had the presence of 
mind to secure the arm chest, to 
arm themselves. with pistols and 


fusees, and to ryn to the barricado: 


which separates the negroes from 
the quarter-deck. This the nee 
groes attempted to pass, while the 
sailors kept up a constant fire up- 
on them; and though they saw 
their companions fall, they renew- 
ed the attack, without being in the 
least daunted. ‘The skirmish con+ 
tinued for near an hour; some 
climbing up by different ropes, and 
still experiencing the same fate: 
tillat length they became so des- 
perate, that the officer on deck, 
tearing that his people would not 
have time to fire, ordered two small, 
cannons to be loaded with gra 
shot, which made so great slaugh- 
ter amongst them, that they aban- 
doned their enterprise, and hid 
themselves in the hold. 

When there was net a single 


black to be seen, the gratings were - 


put on, andthe dead being count, 
ed, they were found to amount to 
two hundred and thirty, without 
inching seven who had been 
thrown intothe sea. The reader 
may easily judge what a spectacle 
this must have been; and I can- 
not help observing, that it is ano- 
ther consequence of that detestible 
commerce, which cannot be tes 


‘much reprobated, 
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112 Ufe of fleeping Seed Barley.—Story of Albert Bane. 


On the Use of steeping Seed Barley in a dry Season. By Mr, Fames Chap. 
. file, Addressed to the Secretary of the Bath Society. 


Sir, 


Y great success»in making 

the following experiment, 
occasions my Communicating an 
account of it to you, for the bene- 
fit of the public, if thought worthy 
a place in the third volume of the 
Bath society’s experimental papers. 
The last spring being remark- 
ndly dry, [ soaked my seed barley 
wy the black water taken froma re- 
servoir, which consianily receives 
the draining of my dung heap and 
stables. As the light corn floated 
on the tep, I skimmed it off, and 
jet the rest stand twenty-four hours. 
On taking it from the water, I 
mixed the seed grain with a suffi- 
cient quantity of sifted wood-ashes, 
to make it spread regularly, and 
eowed three fields with it. I began 





the sixteenth, and finished the 
twenty-third of April. The pro- 
duce was sixty bushels per acre, of 
good clean barley, without any 
small er green corn, or weeds at 
harvest. No person ia this coun- 
try had better grain. 

I sowed also several other fields 
with the same seed dry, and with. 
out any preparation; but the crop, 
like those of my neighbors, was 
very poor, not more than twenty 
bushels per acre, and much mixed 
with green corn and weeds, when 


harvested. J also sowed some of 


the seed dry on one ridge in each 
of my former fields; but the pro- 
duce was very poor, in comparison 
of the other parts of the field, 


STATI WO ae a 


STORY OF ALBERT BANE. 


HEN I was last autumn at 
my friend colonel Cau- 
stic’s in the country, I saw there, 
on a visit to Miss Caustic, a young 
gentleman and his sister, children 
of a neighbor of the Colonel’s, 
with whose appearance and man- 
ner I was peculiarly pleased.— 
* The history of their parents,’ said 
my friend, ‘ is somewhat particu- 
tar, and I love to tell it, as I do 
every thing that is to the honor of 
eur nature. Man isso poor a thing 
taken in the gross, that when I 
meet with an instance of noble- 
ness'im detail, F am fain to rest 
upon it long, and recall it often; 
2s, in coming hither over our 
barren hills, you would look with 
double delight on a spot of culti- 
yation or oi beauty. 
The father ot those voung folks, 
whose looks you were struck with, 
was a gentleman of considerable 


domains and extensive influence 
on the northern frontier of out 
country. In his youth he lived, 
as it was then more the fashion 
than it is now, at the seat of his 
ancesters, surrounded with Go- 
thic grandeur, and compas 
with feudal followers and depen- 
dents, all of whom could trace 
their connection, at a period 
more or less remote, with the fa- 
mily of their chief. Every 40- 
mestic in hig house bore the fa- 
mily-name, and looked on him- 
self as in a certain degree partak- 
ing its dignity, and sharing 1s 
fortunes. Of these, one was in @ 
particular manner the favorite ot 
his master. Albert Bane (the sil 
name, you know, is generally lost 
ina name descriptive of the indi- 
vidual) had been his companion 
from his infancy. Of an age 0 
much mote advanced as to enad 
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him to be a sort of tutor to his 
vouthful lord, Albert had early 
taught him the rural exercises and 
the rural amusements, in ‘which 
himself was eminently skilful; he 
had attended him in the course of 
his education at home, of his travels 
abroad, and was still the constant 
companion of his excursions, and 
the associate of his sports. 

On one of these latter occasi- 
ons, a favorite dog of Albert’s, 
whom he had trained himself, and 
of whose qualities he was proud, 
happened to mar the sport which 
his master expected, who, irritated 
at the dissappointment, and having 
his gun ready cocked in his hand, 
fired at the animal, which, how- 
ever, in the hurry of his resent- 
ment, he missed. Albert, to whom 
Oscar was a child, remonstrated 
against the rashness of the deed, in 
amanner rather too warm for his 
master, ruffied as he was with the 
accident, and conscious of being 
inthe wrong, to bear. dn his pas- 
sion he struck his faithful atten- 
dant, who suffered the indignity in 
silence, and retiring, rather in grief 
than in anger, left his native coun- 
try that very night; and when he 
reached the nearest town, enlisted 
with a recruiting party of a regi- 
ment then on foreign service. {t 
was in the beginning of the war 
with France which broke out in 
1744, rendered remarkable for 
the rebellion which the policy of 
the French court excited, in which 
some of the first families of the 
Highlands were unfortunately en- 
gaged. Among those who joined 
the standard of Charles, was the 
master of Albert. 

After the battle of Culloden, so 
fatal to that party, this gentleman, 
along with others who had escap- 
ed the slaughter of the field, shel- 
tered themselves from the rage of 
the unsparing soldicry, among the 


distant recesses of their country. 
Tohim his native mountains of- 
fered an asylum, and thither he 
naturally fled for proteétion. Ac+ 
quainted in the pursuits of the 
chase, with every secret path and 
unworn track, he lived fer a consi- 
derabie time, like the deer of his 
forest, close hid all day, and only 
venturing down at the fall of even- 
ing, to obtain from some of his 
cottagers, whose fidelity he could 
trust, a scanty and precarious su 
port. Ihave often heard him, 

he is one of my oldest acquaint- 
ances, describe the scene of his 
hiding-place, at a later period, 
when he could recolleé& it in its 
sublimity, without its horror. -* At 
times,” said he, “ when I ventur- 
ed tothe edge of the wood, among 
those inaccessible crags which, 
you remember a few miles from 
my house, I have heard in the pau- 
ses of the breeze which rolled so- 
lemn through the pines beneathme, 
the distant voices of the soldiers, 
shouting in answer to one another, 
amidst their inhuman search. I 
have heard their shots, re-echoed 
from cliff to cliff, and seen reflect- 
ed from the deep still lake below, 
the gleam of those fires which con- 
sumed the cottages of my people, 
Sometimes shame and indignation 
well nigh overcame my fear, and 
I have prepared to rush down the 
steep, unarmed as I was, and to 
die at once by'the swords of my 
enemies; but the instinctive love 
of life prevailed, and starting as the 
roe bounded by me, ] have again 
shrunk back to the shelter I+had 
left, 

« One day,’’ continued he, “ the 
noise was nearer than usual; and 
at last, from the cave in which I 
lay, I heard the parties bellow so 
close upon me, that I could dis- 
tinguish the words they spoke. At- 
ter some time of horrible ag 
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the woices grew weaker and more 
distant: and at last I heard them 
die awairvat the farther end of the 
wood. I'rose and stole tothe mouth 
of the cave, when suddenly ad 

met me, and gave that short quick 
bark by which they indicate their 
prey. Amidst the terror of the 
circumstance, I was yet. master 
enough of myself to discover that 
the deg was Oscar; and I own 
to you, I felt his appearance like 
the retribution of justice and of 
heaven, Stand! cried a threat- 
ening voice, and a soldier pressed 
through the thicket, with his bay- 
onet charged--it was Albert!— 
Shame, confusion, and remorse 
stopped my utterance, and I stood 
motionless: before him.—‘ My 
master,” saitl he, with the stifled 
voice of wonder and of fear, and 
threw himself at my feet. Thad 
recovered my recollection. “* You 
are revenged,” said I, “ and I am 
your prisoner.” “ Revenged! 
alas! you judge too hardly of 
me; 1 have not had one happy 
day since that fatal one en which [ 
left my master; but I have lived 
I hope, to save him. The party 
towhich J. belongare passed; for I 
dingered behind them among those 
woods and rocks which I-remem- 
bered so well in happier days.— 
There is, however, no time to be 
lost. Ina few hours this wood 
will blaze, though they do not sus- 
pect that it shelters you. Take 
smy. dress, which may help your 
escape, and I will endeavor to 
dispose of your’s. On the coast, 
to the westward, we have learned 
there is a small party of your 
friends, which, by following the 
river's track till dusk, and then 
striking over the shoulder of the 
hill, you may join without much 
danger of discovery.””—* ] felt the 
disgrace of owing so much to him 
i had injured, and remonstrated 
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against exposing him to such im. 
minent danger of its being knowg 
that he had favored my esca 
which, from the temper of his con, 
mander, I knew would be insta 
death. Albert, in an agony of fey 
and distress, besought me to think 
only of my own safety.— Save 
us both,” said he, * for if you die, 
I cannot live. Perhaps we may 
meet again; but whatever becomes 
of Albert, may the blessing of God 
‘be with his master!” 
_ & Albert’s prayer was heard. 
His master, bv the exercise of te 
lents, which, though he had a- 
ways possessed, adversity only 
taught him to use, acquired abroad 
a station of equal honor and emo 
lument; and when the proscrip- 
tions of party had ceased, return- 
ed home to his own native coun 
try, where he found Albert ad- 
vanced to the rank of a liewtenautin 
the army, to which his valor and 
merit nad raised him, married-toa 
lady, by whom he had got some 
little fortune, and the father of an 
only daughter, for whom nature 
had done much, and to whose na- 
tive endowments it was the chiel 
study and celight of her parents 
to add every thing that ait could 
bestow. The gratitude of the chiel 
was only equalled by the happiness 
of hisdoliower, whose honest price 
was not long after gratified, by nis 
daughter’s becoming the wile 0 
that master whom his generous h- 
delity had saved. That master, by 
the clemency of more indulgent 
and liberal times, was again resto! 
ed to the domain of his ancestor 
and had the satisfaction of secilig 
the grand-son of Albert enjoy tt 
hereditary birthright of his 1. 
I accompanied Colonel Caustic 08 
a visit to this gentleman’s house 
and was delighted to observe hss 
grateful attention to his father-!!- 
law, as well as the unassuming hap- 
pines 
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oiness of the good old man, con- 
eee of the perfeét reward which 
his former fidelity had met with. 
Nor did it escape my notice, that 


che sweet boy and girl, who had 


been our guests at the Colonel’s, 
had a favorite brown and white 


spaniel, whom they caressed much — 


after dinner, and. whose name was 
Oscar. | 
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S dews that'lave the mornjng rays 
Fade in the warmer beams. of day ; 
So tade before progressive truth, 
The glittering hopes that cheat our youth. 
In varied sorrow, varied toil, 
An exile on a stranger soil, 
Where Fancy led the circling hours, 
In Montmorency’s fairy bowers; 
Or, with increasing cares, my way 
Thro’ wild untrodden deserts lay ; 
Where the impetuous torrent’s roar ~ 
Adds horrors to the dreary shore: 
Reclining o’er the rugged steep, 
Whence Niagra seeks the deep; 
Still did, O best and earliest friend! 
Thy image all my steps attend ; 
And promis’d still to close the scene > 
Thy converse social and serene, 
To heighten every: bliss should join, 
And soothe receding life’s decline. 
Now, when propitious fate restores 
‘My long regretted natal shores, 
Wearied of scenes of noise and care 
For tranquil joys, and purer air, 
You seek in shades the peaceful cot, 
And peace and pleasure be thy lot, 
And each succeeding season roll, 
Unruffied as thine equal soul. 
For me, full oft by hope deceiv’d, 
And oft of favorite joys bereav’d, 
Yet ever grateful and content, 
With ail the blessings Heaven has lent; 
fn deprivation still'resign’d, 
I soothe to peace my pensive mind; 
And bid, though sighs my bosom swell, 
The sister of my heart, farewell! 


New-York, April 13, 1796. 


TO A FRIEND RETIRING TO THE COUNTRY. 
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STANZAS, 
Written after successive nights of melancholy dreams. 
[By Mrs. M. Robinfon. ] 


E, airy PRANtTOMs, by whose pow’r 
Night’s curtains spread a deeper shade; 
Who, prewling in the murky hour, 
The weary sense with spells invade; 
Why round the fibres of my brain, * 
Such desolating miseries fling, 
And, with new scenes of mental pain, : 
Chase from my languid eye, sleep’s balm-dispensing wing? 
Ah! why, when o’er the darken’d globe, — 
All Narure’s children sink to rest— 
Why, wrapp’d in horror’s ghastly robe, 
With shad’wy haind assail my breast? 
Why conjure up a tribe forlorn, 
To menace, where I bend my way? 
Why round my pillow plant the thorn, 
Or fix the Demows dire, in terrible array ? 


Why, when the busy day is o’er-— 
A day, perhaps, of tender thought— 
Why bid my eager gaze expiore 
New prospects, with new anguish fraught? 
Why bid my madd’ning sence descry 
The ror, in silence I adore? 
His magic smile! his murd’rous eye, 
Then bid me wake to prove the fond illusion o’er! 


When, fev’rish with the throbs of pain, 
And bath’d with many a trickling tear, 
J close my cheated eyes again, 
Despatr’s wild bands are hov’ring near; 
Now borne upon the yelling blast, 
_Over craggy peaks I bend my flight; 
Now, on the yawning ocean cast, 
I plunge unfathom’d depths, amid the shades of night! 
Or, borne upon the billow’s rrE, 
O’er the vast waste of waters drear 
W here shipwreck’d MARINERS expire 
No friend their dying plaints to visto 
I view far off the craggy cliff, 
suerte ie top mingles with the skies; 
} > > 
falares yey oP ane the shatter’d skiFF, 
ashe Dy the foaming wave, in many a fragment lies. 
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The Bergen Planter. 


Of, when the MoRNING’s gaudy beams 

My lattice gild with sparkling light, 
O’erwhelm’d with agonizing dreams, 

And bound in spells of FANCIED NIGHT, 
I start, convulsive, wild, distraught! 

By some pale MURD’RER’s poignard press’d, 
Or by the grinning PHANTOM caught, 


Wake from the madd’ning grasp with horror-freezing breast! 


Then, down my cold and pallid cheek, 
The mingling tears of joy and grief, 
The soul’s tumultuous feelings speak, 
And yield the struggling heart relief; 
I smile to KNow the danger Past! 
But soon the radiant moment flies; 
Soon is the transient DAY O’ercast, 


And hope steals trembling from nty languid eyes! 


If tuus, for MOMENTS of repose, 

Whole xours of mis’ry I must know; 
If, when each sunny day shall close, 

I must each gleam of peace forego! 
If, for one LITTLE MORN Of MIRTH, 

This breast must feel long nights of pain; 
Ou! Lire, thy joys are nothing worth; 


Then let me sink to rest-——anwD NEVER WAKE AGAIN! 











THE BERGEN PLANTER. 
' [By Philip Frensau.] 
TTACH’D to lands that ne’er deceiv’d his hopes, 


This rustic sees the harvest come and go} 
His autumn’s toil return in summer’s crops, 
While limpid streams to cool his herbage flow, 
And if some cares intrude upon his mind, 
They are such cares as heaven for man design’d. 


He on no party hangs his hopes or fears, 

Nor seeks the vote that baseness must procure; 

No stall-fed Mammon, for his gold reveres, 

No splendid offers from his chests allure :— 
While showers descend, and suns their beams display, 
The same to him if Congress go or stay. 


Where wandering brooks from mountain sources roll, 
Fe seeks at noon the waters of the shade; 
Drinks deep—and fears no poison in the bowl, 
That Nature for her happiest children made, _ 
And from whose clear and gently passing wave, 
All drink alike—the master and the slave. 


The 
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The Flower-Garden.—Report of the Regents, 


The scheming statesman shuns his homely door, 
Who onthe miseries of his country fed, 
Ne’er glanc’d his eye from that base: pilfer’d store, 
To view the sword suspended by a thread, 
Nor that hand-writing gravy’d wpon the wall 
That tells him—but in vain—the sword must fall 


He ne’er was made a holiday machine, 
Whrel’d here and there by ’squires, in liv’ry clad ; 
Nor dreads the sons of legislation keen, 
Hard hearted laws and penalties most sad ;-— 
In humble hope his little fields were sown, 
A trifle in your eye—but all his own. 











THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
[By Mifs Harriet Falconer. } 


OW fair the prospeét opens to the eye, 
H Where Fiora’s pencil marks the gay dress’d ground; 
Where art and nature emulative vie 
To scatter rival beauties all around ! 


What vivid colours flush yon blooming rose, 
Whose fragrance floats upon the balmy gale ! 
Queen of each flow’r that summer’s hand bestows, 

From the fair lily. to the primrose pale ; 


That lily blooms, in snow-white charms array’d, 
Yon lilac too, how sweet it scents the air! 
The gay carnation’s lively bloom displayed, 
To ‘imitate the cheek of Jessy fair. 


The flow’ry pomp, the beautious larkspurs share, 
While mix’d with roses in that sheltering bow’r; 

The fragrant woodbines quiver in the air, 
Distilling fragrance on some humbler flow’r. 


With colours which these flow’ry tribes adorn, 
Say, can the artist’s boasted skill compare ? 
No, Nature paints the crimson blush of morn, 
And forms these flow’rs inimitably fair ! 





——— 
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REPORT OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

















’ ° . ? 
The Regents of the University respectfully submit to the Legislature the fal 
lowsng Report concerning the Progress of Literature in this State. 


MONG the many blessings learning. The continuance of na- 





f which the Author of all 
good has bestowed on this coun- 
try, and of which this state so large- 
ly partakes, is to be remarked the 
establishment of ‘Seminaries of 


tional peace has been. peculiarly 
favorable, has afforded the leisurt 
and the means for this. important 
objeét, while the extension ol 
knowledge provides for the sect 
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Report of the Regents of the Univerfity. 


ritv and the enjoyment of civil 
and religious freedom. 
The last report being very par- 


ticular, the Regents would avoid , 


an unnecessary repetition, and 
mention simply the changes which 
have taken place, and such things 
as have not been formerly exhi- 
bited. In Columbia College there 
has been a change in the number 


and employments of the professors, 


arising from the resignation of 
some, and the appointment of 
others. In the place of the Presi- 
dent, who resigned his office as 
teacher of Rhetoric and Belles 


Lettres, a Professor has, been ap-, 


pointed, with the salary of 1ool, 
On the resignation of the Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy, Logic, 


Geography, @id Chronology, a: 


Professor hac been appointed of 
Moral Philosophy and Lagic, with 
the salary of ool, andthe branches 
of Geography and Chronology 
have been given to the Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics; for which he receives an 
addition to his former salary of sol. 
A Professor has also been appoint- 
ed of Botany alone; another to 
give Leftures on Clinical Medi- 
cine, in place of the Dean of the 
Faculty of Physic, who resigned 
that particular business;,and the 
two separate Professorships of the 
Practice of Physic, and the Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, have been unit- 
¢edinone. The number of Stu- 
dents attending the Professors of 
both the faculties is increased, and 
amounts now to one hundred and 
forty-five, 

At the last session of the Re- 
§ents, amemorial was presented 
‘0 them on the expediency of pur- 
chasing for this College, an excel- 
lent Anatomical Museum, and a 
tare Chemical. Apparatus, the pro- 
Perty of certain individuals; and 
at this session, a letter has beep 
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addressed to'them by the Profes- 
sors of Chemistry and of. Anato- 
my, complaining of the disadvan- 
tage under which they labor for 
want of an adequate compensa- 
tion. The letter is herewith trans- 
mitted for. the consideration of the 
legislature, © The solicitude which 
has beei invariably shown fo en- 


courage genius, and promote use- 


ful science, will pomt out what 
assistance can be given in. these 
matters; andasthe Faculty of Phye 
sic is a part of the Institution like- 
ly to render great service, the Re- 
gents respectfully solicit theatten- 
tion of the Legislature to an objeét 


so interesting to the community. 


Clintom Academy, in the coun 


ty of Suffolk, consists of eighty 
scholars, including the common 
English school, . The decrease has 
been occasioned partly by the re- 
moval of the chief teacher, and 
there is reason to fear, that 


without some encouragement more: 


than the tuition money, if °tnust 
farther decline. ‘The Committee 
of the Regents deemed it impro- 
per to expend, for the purchase of 
books and apparatus, the money 
assigned by the last distribution. 
Inthe Academy of North. Sa- 
lem, in the county of Westchester, 
the number of scholars has incrpas- 
ed, and amounts to fifty-two— 
There is no other alteration, ¢x- 
cept that im the place af three 
instructors, two, are employ 
ed, whose salaries, together, are 
180l. The appropriation of mo- 
ney last year has notbeen wholly 
applied. é | 
The Academy of Union-Hall, 
in Queen’s County, has declined 
nearly one half, there being now, 
under the instruétion of one mas- 
ter, only twenty-seven SC holars, all 
of whom are engaged in common 
English learning. Of the sum of 
100]. appropriated last, there, — 
e 
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been expended in the purchase of 
books, 711. 14s. 7d, * 

The Academy of Erasmus-hall, 


in King’s County, has received an . 


accession to its number, before 
great, and consists of one hundred. 
and twenty-five students. A new 
teacher of the French language has 
been appointed; and the Trustees 
have been obliged, on account of 
the dearness of the necessaries of 
life, to raise the price of tuition to 
seven pourids per annum. About 
Sol. of the money appropriated is 
reserved for the purchase of a few 
articles of Philosophical Appara- 
tuisy- the inaportation of which has 
been direéted. 

The Arademy has no connec- 
tion with the village school, and 
the students are all boys, or young 
men from different parts of the 
United States, from the West-In- 
dies, and from Europe. It has no 
funds, and greatly owes its pros- 
perity tothe established charaéter 
of its principal, for skill and un- 
wearied diligence. 

- Barmer’s Hall Academy, in the 
county of Orange, consists of forty 
scholars. In the report received 
by the Regents no mention is made, 
as formeriy, of any connection 
with an English school: if this be 
wncluded, the number is much di- 
minished; if not, the number is 
somewhut increased. It-is expect- 
ed that the place of the principal, 
which has been a while vacant, 
will soon be supplied.—The mo- 
ney appropriated has not yet been 
wholly expended. 

In Montgomery Academy, in 
the county of Ulster, there are 
forty-five scholars, the number 
being reduced since the last re- 
port. The salary of the prin- 
cipal is 1181. out. of which he 

ys an assistant for teaching the 


ower <lasses a part of the day. 
Kingston Academy, in’ the 
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County of Ulster, consists of 
thirty scholars, who are learning 
the Latin and Greek languages, 


English grammar and arithmetic, 


The salary of the principal is 120, 
per annum, and the price of tuis 
tion 25s. per quarter. Te only 
property is the lot and house, 
which has a convenient school 
room, and some apartments for the 
accommodation of a family. This 
is the first. report concerning this 
Academy since ics incorporation. 
‘Fhe committee of the Regents who 
visited it, and attended a public 
examination, pass the highest en- 
comium on the competency of 
the teacher, and the proficiency 
of the scholars. 

From. Dutchess Academy, in 
the county of Dutchess, there was 
ne report last, nor is there any 
this year. Some circumstances, 
which it is hoped may soon bere- 
moved, have hindered this sem 
nary from rising into public notice. 

Washington Academy, in the 
county of Washington, retains in 
every respect, nearly its former 
state. The only difference which 
need be mentioned is, that the 
price of tuition to those learning 
the Latin and Greek languages, & 
raised to five pounds per annum. 
The money appropriated has not 
yet been expended. ) 

From Union College, in tle 
town of Schenectady, and county 
of Albany, the report is favorable, 
and the expectations of the Re- 
gents have thus far been fully’an- 
swered. By a representation from 
the trustees it appears, “ that they 
have elected the Rev. Dr. John 
Blair Smith, President of the I0- 
stitution, who has arrived, and wi 
dertaken the charge of it: that 
they have also made provision for 
two professors, one of which Col. 
John Taylor is appointed, and has 


entered upon the duties of a4 
ce: 


Oe See ier 
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fice: that the classes are arranged ; 
into the lowest of which, called the 
class of languages, sixteen students 
have been admitted ; into the next, 
denominated the class of History 
and Belles Lettres, four have been 
received; into the next, or superior 


mathematical class, threehave been : 


admitted; and into the highest, or 
philosophical class, mone have 
been- received—that. a plan of 
education has been prescribed, 
and regulations adopted for the in- 
ternal government of the College: 
and generally, that various mea- 
sures have been taken for prose- 
cuting, with success, the business 
committed to their management.” 
In this representation, the trus- 
tees complain, that by an article 
oftheir charter, the President and 
Professors are prohibited the exer- 
ciseof a discretionary power in in- 
flicting the punishment of degra- 
dation, confession, and suspension, 
They alledge, that though it may 
be proper enough to have the con- 
sent of the major part of the board 
of trustees, for the expulsion of a 
student, yet the interest of the col- 
lege requires, that the power of les- 
ser punishment be vested in the 
faculty. To redress this grievance 
isin the power of the Legislature 
only, as the Regents are at pre- 
sent obliged by law to adopt the 
plan of incorporation for Colum- 
bia College. The representation 
made tothe Regents, and their re- 
solution thereupon, accompanies 
this report. The Regents are far- 
ther informed, that a petition is 
now before the Legisiature for 
additional aid to the funds of this 
College. While the Regents pre- 
sume not to dictate, and wouid not 
give pain to minds attentive to dis- 
wibute their bounty, they will be 
pardoned in saying, that a hand- 
some donation to this infant semi- 
Dary, this child of hope and heir of 


fame, in the remote parts of the 
state, might extend blessings to the 
latest generations. 

The Academy of Johnstown, 
in the county of Montgomery, of 
which this is the first report, con- 
sists of fifty scholars, five of whom 
are taught the Latin ai 
three mathernatics, twenty 
grammar, twelve arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and reading,’and the re- 
mainder reading of English and 
writing.-—The rates of tuition are 
fixed at 51, for the Latinand Greek 
languages; 4l. for mathematics; 
31. 4s. for English grammar ; 21.8s. 
for arithmetic; and 21. for reading 
English, per.annum... The 
of the Principal, is gol. and of an 
Assistant sol. The place of Assist- 
ant is at present vacant. 
Academy has no permanent funds, 
The trustees have not yet com- 
pleted a plan of education and go- 
vernment; and the state of learn- 
ing is reported to be far from be- 
ing so flourishing as might be ex- 
pected, and requiring more dili- 
gence and zeal in those who have 
the direction and superintendance. 

From the Union Academy, in 
the county of Montgomery, and 
from Canadoqui Academy, in the 
county of Ontario, there are no rer 


: port S. —_ 


The trustees of the Academy 
of Hamilton Oneida, in the coun- 
ty of Herkemer, have, ereéted ,a 
frame of a- building for am» Aca- 
demy, which will require 2 cop- 
siderable sum of money to com- 
plete. There is a small. school 
room half a mile from the Acade- 
my, in which scholars have been 
formerly taught, but no, teacher 
has been employed, nor school 
kept since September, 1794- The 
funds for an institution here, con- 
sist of 425 acres of land in the 
neighbourhood of the Academy, 
chiefly uncultivated, and 400 ps 
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jars on a subscription not collect- 
ed. An incumbrance of 1000 
dollars has been Jaid on the land 
by the trustees, for the purpose of 
raising the frame of the building: 
¥t' was judged by the visiting com- 
mittee to be inexpedient to apply 
auy part of the money assigned to 
this Academy. 

Oxford Academy, in the county 
of Tioga, affords pleasing prospects 
of Beetles. At the time of vi- 
Sitation, heing the first, the num- 
ber of scholars was twenty-seven ; 
one of whom was learning the 
Latin and Greek languages, three 
English grammar, and 23 reading 
and writing; the number during 
the year had been much greater, 
and amounted to sixty-seven. The 
principal receives a salary of rool. 
and 1s commended for his diligence 
and Success. The'rates of tuition 
are 18s. per quarter for the Latin 
and Greek languages, 16s. for ma- 
thematics,.9s. for English gram- 
mar, and 15s. for reading and writ- 


ing. The building is neat and 


commodious, pleasantly situated, 
and stirréunded by several new 
and. growing settlements: The 
onty circumstances which seem to 
theck the prosperity of this insti- 
tution are the want of funds, and 
of suitable accommodations for 
the boarding of students; both of 
which the trustees have promised 
to remedy as soon as possible. 
Some books and mathematical ap- 
paratus also are greatly needed, and 
it is intended tosupply these, when- 
ever convenient, with the monies 
which have been appropriated for 
that purpose. 

In none-of the Academies have 
been found any youth of genius in 
such circumstances as to require 
the patronage of the public. 

The academies which have been 
incorporated a considerable time 
are in general diberally provided 
with books and philosophical ap- 


paratu,swhich still remain underthe 
direction and reca!l of the Regents 

There have been incorporated 
since the last report, the acade. 
mies of Canadogui, in the count 
of Ontario; of Cherry Valley 
and of Otsego, both in the county 
of Otsego; and Union Academy 
at Stone Arabia, in the county of 
Montgomery. 

Thus there is an academy in 
every county except six, and in 
three of the counties there are two 
in each, Though the Regents 
have thought it proper to incor- 
porate these, all circumstances 
considered, yet they are of -opiiii- 
on that the establisliment of many 
academies, especially where they 
are contiguous to one another, is 
not for the interest of literature, 
and they have, therefore determin- 
ed to fix certajn general principles 
by which to guide their conduc 
in future. Several of the acade- 
mies, for want of sufficient funds 
to support competent teachers, 
have never risen to any degree of 
eminence and usefulness. While 
schools for common English learn- 
ing can hardly be too numerous, 
and the Legislature is nobly pro- 
viding for these, academies for the 
higher branches ought to be few, 
that so they may be the more am- 
ply endowed and furnished. 

The Regents cannot conclude 
this report, without recurring to 
that prosperity which in every 
thing attends tris favored country, 
and im nothing more than in the gra- 
dual advancement of sound learn- 
ing. The day is anticipated when 
the father of lights shall make this, 
and all the natiens of the earth, 
enlightened, free, and happy. 

By order, and in behalf of the 
Regents, | 

JOHN JAY, Chancellor. 
7 command of the Chancellor. 

£ Wirt Cuiinton, Sec’ry: 

New-York, Feb. 24, 1796. 
Monthy 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 








PHILADELPHIA, April 25. 
HEN Capt. Hodge arrived 
in London, after having 
exerted himself with so much hu- 
manity, in saving the crew of the 

Aurora transport, he received, a 

palite invitation trom Mr. Dun- 

das, who, in the presence of seve- 
ral of the other ministers, and in 
behalf of the British Government, 
thanked him in the warmest terms 
for his generous conduct on that 
occasion, and requested him. to 
accept some token of the national 
ratitude and esteem which he so 
justly merited. An elegant gold 
box, containing a note for 500 gui- 
neas, has accordingly been entrust- 
edto the care of Capt. Fitzpatrick, 
of the Adriana, to be presented to 
him, on the lid of which the fol- 
lowing inscription is engraved: 
On the 2d of Feb. 1796, 
The crew of the British Transport 
AURORA, 

Together with g German Officers, 
130 Privates, 73 Women and 
Children, 

W ere saved, whenon the point of 
sinking, by the humane and ge- 

‘merous exertions of 
Captain JOHN HODGE, 
of the American ship 
SEDGELY. 
Themerchants of the city of Glas- 
gow have direéted a piece of plate to 
be engraved and presented to him, 
in testimony of the high sense they 

‘ntertained of his yenerous and dis- 

interested exertions; and we learn 
mit many of the other commer- 

cial cities of Great-Britain are fol- 

“wing this laudable example. 


New-York; April 1.3 A dread~ 
ful conflagration took place at 
Falmouth’ (Virginia) on the 22d 
ulttmo—every house belonging to 
the square of Wallis’s warehouses, 
was: burnt down, only 25 hhds. 
of tobacco were saved out of 2Q00. : 

The treaty of partition of Pa- 
land is ratified by the dividing 
powers; in consequence Prussian 
troops have taken possession of 
Warsaw, Muscovia, and Padlo- 
chia. , 

The ratifications of the partition 
treaty, which divides Poland, have 
been exchanged between tite courts 
of Petersburgh and Vienna. 

The Chevalier de Yrujo, former+ 
ly Secretary. to the Spanish “Em 
bassy at London, is appointed’ Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary of his Ca~ 
tholic Majesty in the United States, 
where it has hitherto been customa~ 
ry to send only a C d’ Affairs. 

21.} An arrival at Alexandria, 
from Spain, brings‘accounts, that 
the city of Sevill has sustained a'se- 
vere shock of an earthquake. 

Frasicis Dole,and George Colley, 

were tried at the admiralty sessions 
in London, the 22d of January, 
for the murder of Capt. William 
Little, of the ship American Eagle, 
of Newbury-port, and the jury, 
after being out only ten minutes, 
brought in their verdict, GUILTY, 
and they were sentenced to be ex- 
ecuted the Monday following.— 
The other two concerned in the 
murder, were Spaniards, and could 
not then be tried. The circum- 
stances attending the murder are 


shocking to humanity. 
Literature 
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Literature in Portugal has sus- 
tained a considerable loss in the 
recent death of Dr. Loreira, author 
of the Flora Cochinensis. This 
celebrated botanist devoted thirty 
years close application to the com- 
oe of this work. Sir Joseph 
anks invited the author to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of publish- 
ing it there, but his old age pre- 
vented him from accepting the in- 
Vitation. 

At Edinburgh, Goldsmith’s-hall, 
with all the papers and records, the 
Assay-office, and some shops of 
Messrs. Bowman and Downie, 
eee consumed by fire in January 

st. 

Notice to Mariners. 

The Light-House on Tybee- 
Isiand having been completely re- 
paired, is now regularly lighted, 
and the following direétions are 
given for sailing in over the bar: 

Bring the Light-House to bear 
West, or net more than W. 1-2 S. 
or W. 1-2 N. and calculate the 
tide at half past seven at full and 
change of the moon, to be at full 
sea. If little wind in standing in, 
allow for the tide. The ebb set- 
ting to the southward over the 
south breakers, you must steer W. 
N.W. As soon as you shoal your 
water, hil up more to the north- 
ward; but be sure not to vary from 
the course above-mentioned. Ob- 
serve the ‘flood-tide sets to the 
northward; then you must steer 
W. S. W. with light winds. 
When you get the Light-~House 
to bear from S. E. to S. you may 
bring up from 3 1-2 to 5 fathoms, 
at low water, muddy bottom, be- 
ing 1 1-2 cables length of the 
shore. There you may lay safe 
with any but an easterly wind. 
When you get on the bar vou will 

have 18 feet at low water, with a 
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hard bottom ; at high water from 

31-2 to4fathoms. After passing 

the bar you will have a soft bottom, 
—=MARRIAGES — 

In New-YVerkx.—In the Capital, Mz, 
Grenville Smith, to Mifs Elizabeth Ken. 
nedy.-Mr,. Peter Conrey, te MifsE, 
Duyckinck.—Philip Brotherfon,E(q; to 
Mifs Catharine Brooks.—Mr. Henry A, 
Livingfton, to Milfs Eliza Beekman 
Mr. William Wood, to Mifs A, Craig, 
—The Rev. Mr. Milledollar, to Mig 
Sufan Benfon.—Mr. Allan Pollock, of 
this city, to Mifs Mary Bradlie, of Bof. 
ton.——-Mr. Mott Hicks, to Mifs Either 
Cock. 

On Long-Iffand.—At Jamaica, Mr. 
R. Van Lew, to Mifs Polly Cornwell, 

At Smith-Town, Mr. William Bly- 
@enburgh, to Miis Saily Arthur. 

At New-Uerecht, the Rey. Mr, Of. 
trander, of Pumpton, New-Jerfey, to 
Mifs Maria Duryee.—Mr. Abraham 
Wyckoff, to Mifs Deborah Stootuff. 

In Albany.—Mr. Charles R. Webfer, 
Printer, to Mifs Cyathia Steel. 

In Maffachufetts,—In the capital, Mr, 
Matthew L. Davis, of this city, Printer 
to Mifs Sarah Eayres, of Bofton. 
——DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Wil- 
liam Lupton, Efq; in the 69th year of 
his age, long a refpectable inhabitant of 
this city—Mrs. Jane Kierfted, in the 
gsth year of her age.—Mrs. Jobnion, 
confort of William S. Johnfon, LL. D, 
Prefident of Columbia College.=Mr. 

Andrew Picken. 

At Saratoga, Mrs. Eliz. De Haert. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, the 
Hon. Thomas Ruffel, Efq. 

At Hartford. —George Wyllys; Efg; 
Secretary of the State of Connecticut, it 
the 86th year of his age. This venet- 
able gentleman held the office of Secre- 
tary of State, and Regitter of the town, 
about 65 years, by annual eledtion, and 
about the fame period was Clerk of the 
Court of Cormmon Pleas. For more than 
fixty years his found health enabled him 
to attend public bufinefs every day: and 
for forty years together, he declared he 
had been free from pain. 

—FORRIGN DEATH. 

In Scotland.At Badenoch, (Invet 
nefs) james M‘Pherfon, Efq; well know? 
in the literary world for his tranflatioe 
of the Poems of Offian. 
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